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Dealers Prize Hudson Security 


As Well as its Profits 


Hudson attracts the best type of 
dealers not merely because it is the 
largest selling fine car in the world. 


Hudson permanency is an even 
stronger appeal. For in the business 
by which they live and express their 
usefulness, men want security. 


They place assured permanency 
even above profits. Yet these a Hud- 
son franchise assuredly brings also. 
The prosperity of Hudson dealers is 
reflected in every community. They 
have shared generously in the profits 
of the great business their industry 
and energy helped to build. 


But men are reminded from time to 
time that few companies have scored 


Hudson Motor Car Company \sY 





such an unbroken record of growth 
and success as marks Hudson’s his- 
tory. Its progress forms a ‘unique 
record of strength and security, in the 
changing fortunes that have seen 
many apparently strong companies 
pass and carry away in the failure, all 
the organization work and good will 
that the efforts of dealers had built up. 


How secure Hudson has stood 
through every stringency is proved 
by the fact that every year has shown 
a substantial increase, and today 97% 


of its product is handled through men © 


whose connection exceeds 7 years. 


Isn’t a connection with that sort of 
advantages worth an earnest effort to 
secure? 


§ Detroit, Michigan 
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The Demand 
IS 


Well Established 


and Cushion Coating 


Right now, after cars have been running for some 
time, when tops and cushions look worn, scratched 
and soiled, you can cash in big with Dutch Brand 
Auto Top and Cushion Coating. 


gives to old tops and cushions a 
black, elastic, waterproof finish. Anyone can apply 
it easily with a soft brush. It is fast color, dries 
quickly, does not harden material and is suitable for 
pantasote, leather or mohair. 


Your Jobber Can Supply You 


Write for a catalog of the complete Dutch Brand 
line of tire and chemical needs 


VAN CLEEF BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Sts., Chicago 


This coating 





\, Makes Old Tops 
y and Cushions 






COTHLER a! 
rterett BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


Radiator-Seal 
Compound 
Auto Patching 

Cement 
Rubber-Seal 
Vulcanizing 

Cement 
Carbo-Cide 
Valve Grinding 

Compound 
Gasket Shellac 

Solution 
Varni-Brite 
Tire Tale 
Friction Tape 
2 in 1 Tire Cut 

Filler 
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Its Mark In Sales 





Forty-eight 


“‘The Authoritative Style’’ 


In model 48 Velie designers have surpassed all their 
former triumphs. They produced the harmonious com- 
bination of beautiful mirror-like planes by which the 
Velie is now everywhere recognized as The Car of 
Authoritative Style. 


Velie 48 is the outstanding pattern achievement of the 
yvear—proved by its phenomenal record in sales. Many 
have followed but none have equaled the incomparable 
charm of Velie’s new body art in its appeal to dis- 
criminating motorists. 


Velie Design Patented 


It belongs exclusively to the Velie—as well as the added com- 
forts and luxury which this long, roomy body makes possible. 
In Velie 48 you also find the finest, most powerful Light Six 
motor built—with an internally heated vaporizer that adds many 
miles to the gallon, even with low-grade fuel. You find Timken 
axles and Timken bearings front and rear—Borg & Beck dry-plate 
clutch—Atwater Kent ignition—Willard storage battery—2-unit 
Bijur lighting and starting—a score of points equally superior. 
Five Models—Touring Car, Sedan, Coupe, Roadster and Speed- 
ster. Anda smaller Velie Six at a lower price that is also mak- 
ing a sales record. If your territory is not closed we invite you 
to get in touch with us at once. 


Velie Motors Corporation 
113 Velie Place Moline, Illinois 
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What Do Your Customers 
Think of You? 


What They Think of You Determines Whether 
You Will be Successful or Not. Analyze This 
Attitude in a Systematic Way. If They are 
Nursing a Grouch Against You, You Will Find 
Something Very Definite as to What Caused it 
and, Having a Definite Cause, it is Very Easy to 
Find a Definite Remedy. The Chart on the Next 


Page Will Give You a Start. 


How it Works. 


Try it Out. See 


By B. M. Ikert 


AVE you ever sat down of an evening and tried 
H to figure out just what every one of your cus- 
tomers thinks of the way you run your business? 

Have you ever thought that many of your customers 
come to your service station unwillingly, yet of neces- 
sity because your service station is the only one that 
may be in position to do a certain job for them? 

And, do you know, perhaps, that many people may 
condemn your place of business because of negligence 
on the part of some of your em- 
ployes, of which you should have 
known? 

Also, have you ever tried to figure 
out why some customers come in 
more often than others, or why 


some never come near your place 
at all? 


Every dealer, whether he sells 
and services passenger cars, trucks 
or tractors, is quite sure to find out 
some startling facts about his bus- 
iness if he takes a sheet of paper 
puts down the names of some of his 
patrons to whom he has sold cars 
and then marks after their names 
the reasons why they do or do not 
come to his service station for repair 
work or adjustments on their cars, 
trucks or tractors. 


eeenese 


PTT 


business. 
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= story was the outcome of a 

recent trip through various sec- 
tions of the country which included 
many stops in dealer’s service sta- 
tions. When one takes aside some of 
the car owners that come in and 
questions them they often will “spill 
the beans” and tell you that this or 
that dealer either has a wonderful 
service station or falls down here or 
there. Owners often tell others what 
they would not tell the dealer, so we 
thought the dealer might do a little 
sleuthing by himself and find out 
what people think of his way of doing 


The value of such a procedure is manifold. Not only 
would the dealer know that John Smith stayed away 
because he found a better shop, or one as good near his 
home, and that Jim Jones held a grudge because of a 
seemingly overcharge on some work previously done, 
but he could take steps to see that whatever has 
induced these men to stay away is changed, thereby 
bringing back the work to his service station where it, 
theoretically at least, belongs. 


If the dealer selling and servicing 
antes passenger cars, for instance, would 





like to know what his customers 
think of him and also what those 
who should be his customers think 
of him, let him go about it some- 
thing like this: 

First, arrange alphabetically on a 
large sheet of paper, names of all 
those to whom he has sold cars for 
the last two, three or five years as 
the case may be, making a separate 
chart for each year, as the plan can 
be handled much easier in this way. 


Second, write in the names of the 
months over blank spaces after each 
name, as shown in the chart on page 
eight. In these blanks put the num- 
ber of visits the different customers 
have made to your service station. 
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The Blank Spaces Are Significant, and You Should Know WHY They Are Blank 
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Here is the chart which will tell a dealer what his customers think of his service business. 





——/ 


Note for 


example that H. Anderson came in but once, during the month of February. The records show he had 
his engine overhauled, but never has come near the service station since. Perhaps he was overcharged, 


or thinks he was. 


The work may not have been done satisfactorily, etc. 


At any rate the dealer should 


get in touch with him so that his record will appro ximate that of K. Andrews, whom the record shows 


is a pretty steady customer. 


The chart should be made out for the year, the above merely showing a 


portion of the chart to convey the idea 


(We are assuming, of course, that the service station 
has been run on a basis whereby it will be possible to 
get the records of every job done during the year.) 

Third, put in the spaces after each name the nature 
of the job done, such as axle adjustment, valve grind- 
ing, new windshield support, pump packing, etc. It 
might be well while doing this to give a certatn color to 
each particular job. Thus, valve grinding and carbon 
removal might be red, clutch work blue, axle work 
green, etc., which would spot up the chart so that cer- 
tain conclusions could readily be drawn should any one 
color predominate. 

Then, after this has been done the dealer will find 
that there will be some spaces not filled. In other 
words, the people whose names appear opposite these 
spaces did not come to the service station for work on 
their cars in the months represented by those spaces. 


Something Definite to Work On 


Furthermore, the chart tells many a story. Some of 
the names will have after them spaces completely filled, 
which may point to the fact that these particular people 
know little or nothing about cars and in their helpless- 
ness seek the aid of the service station. Or, it may 
indicate that these have been “sold” on the dealer’s 
service and drive in for frequent inspection, installation 
of some accessory, or for some other good reason. 

It is not the spaces that are filled which should cause 
the dealer worry, but those appearing blank, especially 
if any one name has a long string of blanks after it. 
That would mean that this man either is a good 
mechanic and desires to do his own work, has an excep- 
tional car, or is going to someone else for his service. 


Figure it out for yourself. The cars you sell are 
pretty much alike and pretty nearly the same things 
will happen to all of them in the long run. The valves 
inust be ground some time in their life, the steering 
gear parts must be rebushed at some time, springs will 
break and the body finish may crack and peel. Some- 
one is going to do these jobs and logically the work 
belongs to the service station of the dealer who sold the 
car and who represents that particular make of car in 
the territory. 


It Will Save Money in the Shop 


Go after these blank spaces on the chart you make. 
It may mean a full shop this winter, when possibly 
there will be a slackening in the work. It is not a diffi- 
cult matter to get in touch with the owners of these 
cars. As long as you know who the people are that 
should be coming to your service station you can take 
steps to win them over. Find out why Jim Jones, whom 
the chart shows was a steady customer until June after 
which time the blank spaces follow his name, was over- 
charged or an injustice done him. If Jim Jones knows 
that you are interested in his case he is quite sure to 
warm up to you again, but if he is allowed to think you 
do not care for his business, he will not come near your 
place. 


A chart like the specimen on this page stimulates 
thought. It will help the dealer in many ways. For 
instance, it will be possible to plot curves therefrom to 
show what particular service operation leads the field 
and the dealer might take steps in speeding up that 
particular operation. (Concluded on page 53) 
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The box filled with essential tractor 
parts may be put on the counter for 
display to impress the farmer with 
the readiness with which you stand 


to give him emergency service 
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Quick Service on Tractor Parts 


Most Likely to Break 


The Box Shown Is Made by An Implement Manufac- 
turer, But the Dealer Can Build His Own and Stock It 
With Parts Most Often Damaged 


HERE a machine like a tractor or 

tractor plow is in operation during 
the busy season of the year for the farm- 
er, it is of paramount importance that 
the machine be kept running. All of 
which means that there must be an ab- 
solute certainty that repairs can be 
made on the spot, or at least that broken 
parts can be replaced with the loss of 
but a few hours, if it becomes necessary 
to send to the local dealer. 


The makers of tractor drawn ma- 
chinery have taken a lesson from the 
makers of automotive machinery and in 
certain instances supplied their users or 
dealers with outfits that will insure rapid 
service work. The tractor drawn ma- 
chinery -is fully as important as the 
tractor, as it essentially is the business 





Flat-Rate Plan of Repair Charges Has Extended Even 
to the Warning Signal 


To Speed Up Service If the Motor Needs Repairing, a 
New Motor Is Installed in Its Place 


HE flat-rate plan of repair charges is 
taking root in other branches of the 
automotive field. The latest addition 
comes from the service division of the 
Klaxon company, which now has put into 
effect a plan of service for owners of 
Klaxon signaling devices by which there 
is a predetermined charge for each serv- 
ice operation likely to be encountered. 
A feature of the plan is the fact that 
the charges for repairs are reduced and, 
of course, there is a fixed minimum 
charge for such minor operations as 
cleaning, adjusting and replacing dia- 
phragms. The salient points of this fixed 
charge idea is that each owner will know 
exactly what it is going to cost him for 
service work and there is eliminated any 
squabbling about the bill’later on. It’s 
just a case of working to a plan, where all 
parties concerned know just what is go- 
ing to be done and what the cost is going 
to be, 


Replace Entire Motor 
Should electrical or mechanical re- 
pairs be required, internal repair will 
not be made. Instead, the motor, or in 
other words, the entire signal, is replaced 
with the exception of the projector, dia- 
phragm and back shell. The motors sup- 
plied in exchange are assembled and in- 
spected at the Klaxon factory—thus 
every authorized service representative 
maintains Klaxon factory standards. 
Under this plan delays will be elim- 


inated and service charges reduced to a 
minimum. In every case predetermined 
charges are made so that accurate quota- 
tions can be given before the work is be- 
gun. 

If service is required within ninety 
days after delivery of the warning signal 
to the original purchaser, and if the car 
on which such warning signal is received 


end of the combination. A broken plow 
is of no use with the finest tractor. 

Even the best implement made is likely 
at times to be temporarily out of com- 
mission by virtue of a broken part, and 
realizing this the Vulcan Implement Fac- 
tories, Evansville, Ind., have put out for 
their dealers a service repair box which 
goes under the name “The Dealers’ Re- 
pair box.” It lists at $25, and contains 
a collection of those parts of the Vulcan 
tractor plow which are subjected to the 
greatest wear and strain, or which are 
likely to become lost. 

The service box is diagonally divided, 
as shown, and when in the open position 
is about 3 ft. high. Its length is 4 ft. 
Among the more important parts in- 
cluded are a shackle for the hitch, 
coulter yokes, bearings, lugs for the lift 
wheel, cap nuts for the wheels, etc. The 
parts are fastened to the top and bottom 
of the box and inasmuch as each part is 
consigned to a certain place its absence 
is readily noted and gives the dealer a 
chance to re-order. 


There is a certain merchandising value 
to this box. Its construction is such 
that it lends itself to display and when 
farmers come into the dealer’s place they 
are quite sure to ask about it. Prac- 
tically every service demand can be han- 
dled with this parts box. 








as factory equipment has not been oper- 
ated more than 3,000 miles, the author- 
ized service representative will make the 
necessary repairs without charge for 
either labor or material. 


No Waiting for Signal Repairs—The Motor Is Replaced 
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Adopting and Maintaining a Flat-Rate Plan 
for Repair Work Charges 


When the E. W. Steinhart Companies Decided that the Flat-Rate 

System of Quoting on Repair Jobs was the Best, They Studied Sev- 

eral Plans and the One Which They Adopted and Described Here Is 

a Composite of the Best in Each. Perhaps This System May Be the 
Ideal One for Your Service Station. Study It 


dividends for the E. W. Steinhart Companies of 
Indiana, headquarters at Indianapolis. 

This concern passed through those early days of the 

motor car business when dealers suffered the expense 


Tas flat-rate plan for motor car repairs is making 


of bad systems. 


The Steinhart Companies, through their president, 
E. W. Steinhart, will tell you that the flat-rate plan is 
the thing—good for the company and good for the 


customer. 


NDER the old system, the charge 

would be the result of the time con- 
sumed—a “hit or miss” thing. But under 
this plan, the customer is informed in 
advance what the charge will be. The 
workman knows what he will be paid for 
his time on the job and the company 
what its profits will be 


The E. W. Steinhart Companies have 
worked some 1,900 operations, each of 
which is fixed on a time basis, and it is 
now practically impossible for a cus- 
tomer to pick an operation or adjustment 
on his car that dooes.not fall under a 


The plan, however, is not original, fur several flat- 
rate systems were studied by the Steinhart Companies 
before working out their own, simplifying the composite 
of all those studied, as much as possible. 


NDER this plan, the customer is told, upon bring- 


ing his car to the service station for the right 


diagnosis, what the charge for the work will be. The 
various operations have been so standardized that it is 
known how long~each will take, which, with the cost 


of the material, makes the charge. 


specific classification. Adjustment of 
timing chains is one operation, examina- 
tion of springs is another, cleaning of 
timing points is another, and so on down 
the list from the front of the car to the 
rear or from the top of the car to the 
bottom. 

In working out the details and neces- 
sary forms to take care of the flat-rate 
system installed, they have tried to keen 
the forms as simple as possible and yet 
have them sufficiently complete to give 
all of the information required. 

When work is taken in at the service 











E. W. S1LEINHART COMPANIES 

















No 
REPAIR ORDER 
Date_____ Mek 
Name__ Type of Car__. sss Make 
SS ee License No. _ _____ Gas Gauge 
Phone Car No. Speed Rdg. 
lOper. No. | INSTRUCTIONS Conte | Tne” | AMOUNT 

















department a careful diagnosis of the 
necessary repairs is made by a man in 
charge of this work. This is done in 
order to have the work divided into all 
the operations that would be necessary 
to complete the job satisfactorily. For 
this purpose form at Fig. lis used. This 
repair order is made up in triplicate, the 
original and the triplicate going to the 
repair shop with the car, the duplicate 
remaining in the service office as a “fol- 
low-up” on the job. The original of this 
repair order is used in the time-keeper’s 
office in the repair shop and the tripli- 
cate is placed on a conveniently located 
board as instructions for the repair man. 


Foreman Assigns Work 


After the job is received in the repair 
shop the various operations are assizned 
by the foreman to the workmen who are 
specialized in the particular type of wort 


| SHOP LABOR Carp 


| Orerarion Basis Quays 

















wh | Material 





| Outside Reprs.__ 


— 


Labor as listed above | | 


___Authoriged additional) 
Labor at hourly rate 








| Paint Dept 


Totals brt. fwd. 





zen Dept. 
Total Ford 





printed on face of this order 


Signed 


Total charges hz 


PAYABLE CASH ON DELIVERY 
I hereby authorize you to furnish all necessary material and labor to make repairs as above, subject to conditions 

















Owner. 





Date Promised 


Date Rec'd 


Form 47 








Fig. 1—Repair order. 


“follow-up”. 


Car Rec'd by 


This is made out in triplicate, two of 

them going to the shop and one to the service office as a 

When the job is received in the repair shop, 

the foreman assigns the various operations to the men most 
proficient in that particular work 





Date Del 


FORM 80 











Fig. 2—-When the mechanic is ready to start work on a job, 
he fills out the above card and stamps on the time and when 
completed records the time he finished. The time shown on 
the ticket is used for comparative purposes only, as the 
workman is paid 40 per cent of the charge for the operation 
whether it takes one or fifty hours to do the work 
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WEEKLY PAYROLL CARD 


Week Ending_—_._—— 
Number. 


Workman's © tic 
asians — 
ae | Straight 
Dat Job No. Oper, Oper, Chg. Time 
ate 











__TOTALS _ 
40% of Total Operation Charge _ 
Straight Time __ __ He. @ __— _ 


Total.Pay Roll__ , ae. 
_ } 











beceived Payment ——————— 
orm No, 49 SM 38-42 





Fig. 3. Weekly pay-roll card—Each 

shop labor card is entered on the 

pay-roll card. This gives a complete 

record of what each mechanic has 
done during that week 


required. This is done by placings the 
workman’s number in the space provided 
for that information on both the original 
and the triplicate of the repair order. 

When the workman is ready to begin 
on any of the operations, he fills out the 
shop labor card used for work on oper- 
ation basis only—Fig. 2—and checks ip 
on the job by stamping in on the clock 
the time he started the work. 

After the work is completed on this 
particular operation, he stamps with the 
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E. W. STEINHART COMPANY 





COMPARATIVE SHEET 


OPERATION NO. 








REQUIRED | OvER | SHORT 























Fig. 4. 
is listed here. 
certain jobs. 











Comparative sheet—The amount of time the mechanic spent on each job 
It enables the foreman to know which workman is most efficient on 
It also helps the service department to know if the proper charges 


are made for the operations and to adjust them accordingly 


clock in the space marked “finish,” the 
time that he discontinued work on the 
operation and turns this card over to 
the foreman for his O. K. Inspection is 
then made of the operation and if the 
work has been done satisfactorily the 
foreman O. K.’s the card and turns it 
into the time-keeper’s office for record. 

It must be borne in mind that it is 
absolutely necessary that one of these 
cards, Fig. 2, be used on each operation 
called for on the repair order. It may 
be that one of the operations will use 
enough time to carry the workman over 
to the next day, or even to the second 
day, after the work is started, but it is 
not necessary for him to check out on 
the job until the work is actually com- 
pleted. The time as shown on the ticket 
is used for comparative purposes only, 
the workman being paid 40 per cent of 
the amount charged for the operation, 
and from a pay-roll standpoint, it does 
not matter whether it takes one or fifty 
hours to do the actual work. 











WORKMAN’s DaiLy TIME ReEcorRD 




















Fig. 5—-Workman’s daily time record. 
hours put in by the mechanic each day and is checked against the clock card. The 
service foreman upon finding that his book of cost of operation does not cover the 


job on hand sends it through as an ESTIMATE operation. 














This is a check on the total number of 


The time and cost of 


the job is then noted and after that, identical jobs can be put through on the 
flat-rate plan 


After the foreman has O. K.’d the shop 
labor card and it has been turned in to 
the time-keeper’s office, there are four 
steps which must be taken in order to 
complete the record as far as this one 
operation is concerned. 

Prevents Duplication of Worker’s Pay 

The operation labor card is first 
stamped with a smail stamp which calls 
for these distinct operations in order. 
The, first item on this stamp is form 
Fig. 2, which means that the first step is 
to stamp on form Fig. 2 the date on 
which this operation was completed. 
This date is to go into the column pro- 
vided for that information and it is abso- 
lutely necessary that this be done as it 
is not only a record of the progress that 
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REPAIRMANS REPORT 














NOTIFIED owner|_| AUTHORIZED YES |__| no[__] 





Fig. 6—Repairman’s report—If upon 
tearing down a car repairs not listed 
are found necessary, the mechanic 
notes these on this report and the 
service foreman obtains permission 
from the owner to make these addi- 
tional repairs ; 
is being made on the entire repair job 
but prevents the possibility of the work- 
man turning in a duplicate card on the 
same operation and thus increase the 
amount of his pay-roll for the week. 
The second step is the entering of this 
shop labor card on form at Fig. 3, which 
is the weekly pay-roll card. This weekly 
pay-roll card is made out each week for 
all the repairmen in the shop and after 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Take a Lesson From This Successful . 
Tractor Dealer 


Harrison P. Smith, Inc., San Jose, Calif., has a fine three-story 
building on the main street of San Jose and is splendidly 
Formerly he had branches and sub- 


equipped to do business. 
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It May Be That You Have Had 
Trouble in Keeping Your Trac- 
tor Owners Satisfied. It also 
May Be That You Have Been 
Overlooking a Few of the Fund- 
amental Essentials of a Properly 
Conducted Business. Perhaps 
This Article Will Suggest to You 


Where You Can Improve Your 
Selling and Service Methods 


dealers, was a distributor in fact, but recently all of these have 
been dispensed with and the business has been concentrated at 


San Jose 


sé ET ’em to asking questions. The chap who 

asks you things is the man who is interested 

in your tractor and he is the chap you can 
make see what he ought to do and you can be pretty 
sure he won’t forget what you tell him. If I can do it I 
always get the other fellow to talking when I go out to 
deliver and demonstrate a tractor,” says H. Schmidt, Sam- 
son service man for Harrison P. Smith, Inc., San Jose, 
Calif. 





which they comprehend what you tell them. - Neither are 
they alike as to taking care of a machine after you deliver 
it to them. Qn one side of a fence we'll have a man who 
seems to have no mechanical sense at all and who is just 
as likely as not to let his tractor run dry of oil or try to 
tool it across a field without any gas in it. Right next to 
him will be a fellow who takes to a tractor like a duck to 
water and who can do anything with one but make it kneel 
down and say its prayers. This difference in men is the 


“You see, no two men are alike in the extent to 


NOTHER thing which bothers us is 
the fact that so many of the 
orchardists cannot get good help. Many 
of these fellows have two tractors in this 
neighborhood but ordinarily they have 
only one man. Hither the orchardist 
himself, or his good man, if he happens 
to have one, is put on one of the ma- 
chines and any old excuse for an oper- 
ator is put on the other. Under these 
conditions what one might readily ex- 
pect happens and that makes trouble for 
us. Then, too, a real good tractor oper- 
ator gets money these days. I know 
orchardists who work two daily shifts 
with their tractors. The owner perhaps 
runs the tractor through one shift and is 
followed by his man. When you stop to 
think that a good tractor man gets $1.50 
an hour for the time he is at work, a 
shift per day means some money. 


“Nevertheless, the work is there and it 
must be done regardless of what it costs, 
and it must be done at certain times, too. 
Any old time in an orchard won't do. 
But the results warrant the effort. I 
know men on whom I call who have two 


tractors, two Samsons, for instance, or 

two Fordsons, who say they can wear 
out and throw away: one tractor a year 
and still keep ahead of the game. Then, 
too, some of them manage to do a lot of 
work with one machine, One man near 
here ran his tractor continually recently 
for 900 hours, and it is common to find 
owners doing all the work there is to do 
on forty to sixty acres, and here in this 
orchard district that’s some job. 


Salesman for Selling Only 


“The man who sells a tractor for this 
concern never delivers it. It’s the idea 
of E. B. Lawrence, sales manager, that 
it’s a mistake for the man who sells to 
monkey at all with the delivery er dem- 
onstration. That’s my job, as far -as the 
Samson Model M is concerned. Some of 
the other guys around here work on the 
old Sieve Grips and keep them tuned up 
but when it comes to the new Model M 
you'll find me on the job. 

“In delivering a tractor I plan usually 


to spend one day with the new owner. 
This isn't necessary always because we 


hardest thing we service men have to contend with. 


have a lot of fellows around here who 
have owned tractors in the past and who 
know as much about running a tractor as 
I do. So in such cases about ali I have 
to do is to explain those things which are 
different about my tractor and then let 
the owner go to it. 

“But suppose the owner happens to be 
a new one. The first thing I do when | 
get to his place is to go over a few of 
the preliminary essentials of tractor con- 
struction and operation with him. I ex- 
plain how necessary it is to keep the 
tractor oiled, what to do about watch- 
ing the water in the radiator, where and 
when to put oil and water in, how to 
operate the gear shifting levers and a 
few things like that—just essentials, you 
know, because if you try to tell him all 
you know about a tractor at once not a 
tenth part will stick in his memory. Then 
if any little thing goes wrong, the 
chances will be he has forgotten al! 
about what you told him to do in such 
an emergency and as a result need: 
your assistance. 

“Well, after I have explained about ai 
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I think he can absorb in the first lesson 
I crank up and go a round or two while 
he trails along beside me and watches 
what I do and how I do it. During this 
first trip with the machine I show him 
how to start and stop, also how to shift 
his gears, change his speed and steer. 
Then I put him on the machine and 
make him go a few rounds, meanwhile 
following him around to see how he does 
it and prompting him when necessary. 
The fact that I am right there at his 
side gives him confidence and as I have 
told him only a few of the really impor- 
tant things he don’t have a lot of things 
to worry about. Usually he has no great 
difficulty in remembering all I have told 
him and as a result he gets along pretty 
well.” 

“We keep at this for some time, or 
until he is so familiar with the funda- 
mental operations that he begins to 
think he knows about all there is to 
know about a tractor. Abou this time I 
spring something new on him regarding 
which I haven’t spoken of before. As 
this new information comes to him as a 
single fact each time, he readily com- 
prehends and applies it. Nor is he so 
likely to forget after I have gone. 


Make Sure He Understands His Tractor 


“We put in maybe half a day doing 
this. Then after dinner, when he is over 
his first fear lest he cannot operate his 
machine at all, I get down to real brass 
tacks and go all over the machine with 
him. I show him, for instance, how to 
on a fan belt, for instance, where the 
ignition wiring leads to and explain to 
tighten or put on a fan belt, where the 
ments he may have to make in carbure- 
tion or other parts and how simple it is 
to make them. I tell him about his air 
cleaner and what he must do to keep it 
working efficiently. In fact, there is 
mighty little about the operation and 
care of his tractor I don’t tell him. You 
see, the less chance we leave for mis- 
comprehension at the beginning the 
smaller is our liability to be sent for in 
a hurry to do something the owner might 
just as well have done for himself, had 
he not forgotten just what it was he 
had been told to do. 

“You notice I have said nothing to him 
about taking up bearings or trying to do 
any other of the service or repair jobs 
on the machine. My job primarily is to 
teach the owner how to operate his 
machine and not to befuddle his mind 
with mechanical details or to get his 
mind into the way of looking for trouble. 

“Trouble comes soon enough to most 
tractor owners without the demonstrato: 
helping him to anticipate it. It is far 
better, in my opinion, that in the begin- 
ning the owner should be left in ignor- 
ance of some of the things he may very 
Well be called upon to do sometime 
later, but don’t get him into the notion 
that things are going to happen, because 
if you do he'll always be looking for 
them. What I do is to instruct my man 
about the really necessary things he 
must know as respects lubrication, cool- 
ing, air cleaning and the like and I do 
hot introduce him at all to the ‘innards’ 
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of his machine until later. What I do 
takes me about all day as it is. 

“After I have put in this time I go 
away and leave him for two or three 
days. Then I drop in on him in a 
friendly sort of way just to see if he is 
getting along alright. There are things 
to be done about that machine, I know, 
but I don’t tell him so. I go all over it in 
his presence, tightening up nuts, making 
the little minor adjustments every trac- 
tor must have after it has been run a 
few days, and all the time I talk to him 
and tell what I am doing and why. 


Makes Owner Ask Questions 


I try to impress upon him the necessity 
of taking these little precautions fre- 
quently himself if he expects his tractor 
to be on the job all the time and to do its 
best work. Finally, I go all over the 
machine again with him, explaining what 
everything is for and telling him what 
to do in case anything goes wrong. By 
the time I am through with him on this 
second visit he’ll either be a fair tractor 
operator or he will have demonstrated 
he never will be. 

“As I said at the beginning, I find it 
is always a good plan to get the owner 
to asking questions. The man who asks 
questions about his tractor naturally will 
ask about those things which he does noi 
understand thoroughly and thus you will 
get a line on just what he ought to be 
told about. Get him to asking about 
these things and you always will have 
something to tell him which will interest, 
impress and instruct him. You never 
can tell about the man who stands by 
and says nothing, merely listening while 
you do all the talking. 

What you say may never hit him at all 
and he is just as likely as not to send 
for you the second day to do some little 
thing he should have known all about 
doing himself. The man who comes 
at you with a lot of questions is the 
man you know you have got interested 
and what you tell him will be far more 
likely to stick in his memory than it will 
in the memory of the man who won't 
talk. 


1) 


“After I have made my second call I 
always drop in wherever it is convenient 
for me to do so. The Model M Samson 
is new here yet and we are doing more 
in the way of giving voluntary service 
on it than we are willing to do on the 
older tractors we have sold in the past. 
As a matter of fact we are pretty easy 
just now on the bird who buys one of 
the new machines and we give him a 
lot of attention and service we never 
charge for. 


“It’s our policy to keep the tractors at 
work and to get them introduced in such 
a way that we can have a lot of satisfied 
owners to boost for us. You see, we’re 
introducing the new machine now and 
it’s good business policy to be lenient as 
respects service at this stage of the 
game. After a while we shall cut down 
on this because it won’t be necessary. 
After we have a lot of the machines in 
the fields and orchards we can point to 
what they are doing as proof that they 
are all right, and then when a rancher 
tries to lay down on us we can hand him 
a bill. Ask my side kick here, Arm- 
strong, what he does with the old Sieve 
Grips he works on.” 


Strive for Satisfied Owners 

The side kick, W. L. Armstrong, is 
one of the Smith service men who works 
exclusively on~the Sieve Grip tractors 
sold by the company before the Model M 
came into the field. Harrison P. Smith 
began putting these out in 1905, when he 
first went into the tractor business. In 
all he has some 350 to 375 of these old 
model machines at work in his territory 
and Armstrong is one of the three serv- 
ice men who keeps on the job all the 
time among them. Each of these men 
has a service truck and all are constantly 
on the move through the orchards in 
Santa Clara county. 

“We don’t give anything away in our 
department, not on your life we don’t,” 
said Armstrong. “‘Anybody who gets any 
service on the old Sieve Grip pays for it 
at the rate of $1.50 an hour and the cost 


(Concluded on page 32) 





Type of service truck used by Harrison P. Smith, San Jose, Cal. 
He keeps five of these going constantly servicing the 500 trac- 


tors he has sold 
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Servicing the Owner’s Imaginary Troubles 


How Dealers Can Save Money in Their Service 


OT enough dealers 
realize that good 
service facilities 
are the best salesmen 
they can have. And 
few realize what a lot 


of business they lose through the practice of eternally 


“stalling” their customers. 


Wiser men in the trade have been constantly warn- 
ing him against his unsatisfactory method of dealing 
with his customers, and pointing prophetically to the 
day when competition with independent repair men 
will be so cut-throat that the dealer who doesn’t try 
to make good the factory guarantee won’t have a chance. 


AY S all rules have their exceptions, 
and there are times when it is advis- 
able for the dealer not to be too hasty in 
catering to his customers and not too 
eager to prove that his organization is 
capable of jumping into harness at the 
slightest provocation. The exception, 
however, does not apply to the majority 
of dealers, but rather is offered as a 
suggestion to those distributors who are 
in advance of their clan in the matter 
of holding on to their original trade. 


Here then is a thought for the minor- 
ity. If it appears that these suggestions 
are directed at too small an audience it 
is well to remember that the writer is 
hopeful that it won’t be long before the 
majority of dealers will be following the 
footsteps of those who are more success- 
ful, in which case this article should also 
strike a responsive chord in the man who 
is beginning to see daylight along service 
lines. 


To Discuss Both Sides 


As an automobile insurance adjuster I 
have been, so to speak, on the fence 
between two sides of a constant conflict. 
About nine-tenths of the car owners re- 
gard the dealer’s service station as a sort 
of excuse for a written guarantee. They 
are quite certain that the man who sells 


cars doesn’t know how to keep on sell- | 


ing them. And vice-versa, nine-tenths of 
the dealers hold their customers in just 
about as high esteem. 


As a car owner I am keenly apprecia- 
tive of the average car owner’s attitude, 
but I am prevented from inclusion in the 
“nine-tenths” by .the fact that I am 
forced to see the dealer’s side of the case 
as well. When the dealer criticises a 
customer as being “fussy” he is exag- 
gerating the case a bit. What he really 
means—if you could get him in conversa- 
tion in his private office—is that ofttimes 
the customer imagines entirely too many 
motor car ills. “He ‘believes that the 
average car owner doesn’t know a body 
rattle from a loose bearing; and at that 
he issnot far wrong. But he fails to do 
anything to remedy matters. Instead of 
trying to educate his customer along 
lines that will be to their mutual advan- 


Stations by Urging Owners to Give Their “Troubles” 
Second Thought Before’ Bringing in Their Cars 


ufacturer. 


Admittedly the 
“stall” has been most 
aggravating to the 
wiser men in the busi- 
ness as well as to the 
customer and the man- 


That a dealer’s failure has come or will 


eventually come through his eternally putting off his 


the business. 
hand, 


By FREDERICK €. RUSSELL 


COLECOCROGEUCEODEDOEROGEUORDOORCORUDTERORTOOHRCGHOHCCUESOHRGORRORERDeReTOReTEetEeS 


HE average owner is often guilty 

of imagining too many motor 
car ills and as a result the dealer is 
continually called upon for service 
not necessary, entailing a loss of time 
and money. Mr. Russell, who has 
had considerable experience on both 
sides of the question, tells in this 
article how much of this could be 
avoided in a diplomatic way. 
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tage he goes to the extreme limit, calls 
him “fussy,” antagonizes him—and finally 
loses his trade. 


The customer flies off the handle in the 
opposite direction. With no thought that 
possibly he himself is entirely too exact- 
ing and unreasonable, he promptly begins 
to exaggerate the dealer’s errors and con- 
demn his methods. 


Looking at it from a point of neutral- 
ity, I should say that both sides of this 
unpleasant argument are wrong, and 
wrong merely because they are simply 
exaggerating matters. There have been 
times when I have wanted to play “town 
crier” in my eagerness to warn every- 
one against dealing with the service sta- 
tion under fire, which meant in the final 
analysis that I wanted to tell everyone 
not to buy the particular car the dealer 
handled. There was nothing wrorg with 
the car; it was simply because the 
dealer’s methods were missing on a few 
cylinders, and also because I didn’t try 
to help matters any. 


On the other hand I have been called 
upon to pass claims made by policy 
holders which no man familiar with 
human or motor nature could honestly 
sanction. Particularly is this so in 
cases where cars have been stolen and 
subsequently returned to the owner. It 
is usually the rule for the owner to 
imagine that the thieves did everything 
to his car from running without oil to 


clients with all manner of excuses whenever they 
demand action and service, is hardly a matter to debate 
over. The average service station nowadays is some- — 
thing seemingly apart from the actual selling end of 
Sales and service must work hand in 
and good 


service will bring repeat sales. 


stripping the gears. He wants the in- 
Surance company to make allowances 
ranging as high as a hundred dollars for 
damage that may have been done to the 
motor, whereas the difference between 
the actual repair work necessary and the 
possibility estimate is so radical as to 
be convincing proof that car owners are 
too frequently over-fearful of what 


might happen in the way of mechanicai 
trouble. 


The dealer has the same thing to con- 
tend with as the insurance adjuster. 
Each has both a personal and a firm- 
behind-him reputation to uphold. Neither 
can afford to antagonize the client in 
spite of the fact that they are often in 
the right. 


What then is the tendency? The auto- 
motive business never stands still; it is 
always moving in a variety of directions. 
To-day the average dealer may be letting 
certain business slip through his fingers 
but to-morrow in all probability when he 
thinks he has solved his problem, he will 
be losing a different kind of business in 
a different way. Quite a few dealers 
have lately seen the folly of antagonizing 
the customer with haphazard service 
methods and have taken measures to 
overcome it. Thus the pendulum has 
already started on its downward swing 
in the right direction. 


A Happy Medium Should be Reached 


But there is one danger; the pendulum 
is very likely to swing to the opposite 
extreme. A Case in point is illustrative: 


A dealer made up his mind that, 
whether or not the customer was to 
blame, he would not have it said that 
he was not giving the square deal. What 
is more he determined to accept what 
appeared at the time to be the worse 
end of each deal with the thought in 
mind that super-service would mean con- 
tinued patronage of each and every one 
of his customers... He planned to hang 
on to every one of them even if they 
were unreasonable, so that when the 
guarantees expired the customers would 
still be bringing their cars around fo) 
ordinary repair work occasioned by wear 
and tear. 
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In the chassis department of the Kansas City Automobile and Tractor School the 

student is given a various number of types to work on so that he may become 

familiar with more than one. This gives him a practical working knowledge for 
general service when he becomes efficient enough to fill a call 


Any dealer who has ever tried a 
similar plan has come to discover, as this 
man did, that there is such a thing as 
being too reasonable. Car owners, dis- 
covering that service facilities are 
unique, begin bringing in their cars upon 


the slightest suspicion that they need 
attention. The result is the dealer finds 
it necessary to hire a corps of extra 
mechanics merely to locate squeaks and 
rattles. All of which means that he will 
be going in the hole financially as fast 








Trained Mechanics—Better Work 


N Kansas City, Mo., the Kansas City 

Automobile and Tractor School is help- 
ing solve the problem of better servicing 
of cars by putting a man who wishes 
to take up mechanics through a regular 
course of training, which, in the present 
series of lessons covering a period of 
seven to eight weeks, will teach him at 
least the elements and fundamentals of 
practical mechanics. The course will 
probably be lengthened to three months 
in order that the efficiency of the stu- 
dents may be increased. 


Three Classes of Instruction 

There are three series of classes in the 
general mechanics course consisting of 
instruction in starting, lighting, carbure- 
tion and ignition. In the beginner's class 
the student is taught the fundamental 
principles of mechanics, carefulness, de- 
velopment of initiative and the mechan- 
ical sense. He learns the names and re- 
lations of parts and how to use tools. He 
is taught to keep his hands off the ham- 
mer and cold chisel and officials of the 
school are contemplating taking these 
tools entirely out of the kit. Half of the 
two weeks spent in this class is devoted 
to the chassis and the other half to en- 
gines, 

After he has learned the fundamentals 
he goes into the electrical class, where 
& week is spent on the principles of mag- 
hetism and the theory of automotive elec- 
trical work. This is followed by a week 
On practical electrical equpiment. Start- 


ing and lighting units are mounted on 
tables and operate under the speed con- 
ditions of a car, special equipment being 
installed for teaching this work. 


Following the instruction in the elec- 
trical class the student is taken into the 
shop, where the principles of carburetion, 
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as his clients imagine their motor car 
ills. 


Here, then, is where the so-called 


. “stall” is legitimately advisable. As I 


said, the average dealer is now making 
use of it intemperately. He keeps put- 
ting off his customers until in despera- 
tion they go elsewhere to have work 
done, and ofttimes spend’ money in 
remedying defective workmanship rather 
than tie up their cars in the distributor’s 
service station. They take his promise 
with a grain of salt. 

So it may seem like a paradox to ad- 
vise the more progressive dealers to 
guard against being too g-nerous with 
their service; but the point should be 


(Concluded on page 39.) 








ignition and shop practice are studied. 
Three or four weeks are spent by the 
student mechanic in this class, where the 
training is of a general practice nature. 
Live motors are used to work on and 
the work is done under the observation 
and instruction of experts. 


Every inducement is given for enroll- 
ment. A lifetime scholarship to every 
student paying a single term tuition en- 
ables him to receive instruction practi- 
cally free until he is satisfied with his 
mechahical ability. As long as he is able 
to maintain himself he may receive in- 
struction at the school. The scholarship 
plan will turn out a good mechanic, the 
officers of the school claim, in every case 
where the student has the instinct and 
interest for mechanical work. 


The school is daily in receipt of cor- 
respondence from service stations and 
other organizations throughout the Mid- 
dle West desiring suitable mechanics. In 
all cases where the student has passed 
through the school with a satisfactory 
grade and is considered capable of per- 
forming general mechanical work, his 
name is duly entered to fill a call. 


Live engines mounted on blocks for the purpose of testing out carburetion and 
looking for the trouble are used in the last two weeks of.the course. The student's . 
work on them constitutes a portion of the final test before he is graded 
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The Experiences of a Mechanic 


In Which We Permit One of Our 





Ingenious Readers to Relate 
Some of His Past Humorous 
Automotive Ventures, Bring- 
ing Out Some Practical Hints 
on Locating Elusive Troubles 


The Prize Winner 


NCE upon a time, a man had an Overland 84 
O overhauled by some “mechanics” and, as often is 
the case, everything seemed O. K., yet it would not 
run—not at all. So they pulled it through the alkali 
dust of eastern Colorado, for six miles. 


it about two hours, carefully check- 
ing over the timing, the wiring, the 
carbureter, valve clearance and 
other vital factors. At last I took off 
the intake pipe and, behold! the 
gasket had never been cut out so 
the gas could flow into the engine. 
After that all was well. 





“ J ees 
THE ‘MECHANIC WHO MADE THIS 
GASKET MUST HAVE TAKEN A . 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE AN 
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Why the Vacuum Feed 
Needs Cleaning 


NCIDENTALLY, I would state that a 

great percentage of poor engine con- 
duetscan be traced to water in the 
strainer bowl of the carbureter. Don’t 
forget tO drain it out frequently, at least 
once every two weeks, and the perform- 
ante Will greatly repay you for the time 
spent. arta 
“In'this connection I may mention that 
yater in the gasoline system often causes 
vacuum tank trouble by rusting out a 
hole in the bottom of the inner tank on 
a Stewart’ ‘system. Keep the vacuum 
tank ¢lean as religiously as you clean 
the carbureter. 

















GRASSHOPPERS DO GROW BIG IN COLORADO 











I worked on 


Couldn't Digest Bugs 


FARMER in eastern and northern 

Colorado had some trouble with a 
fine new tractor he had recently pur- 
chased. It would sputter and spit so 
much that it could scarcely pull itself, 
let alone the plows. Finally it ceased to 
work altogether. At last he sent to town 
for expert assistance and after a careful 
inspection of the various essentials, a 
large grasshopper was found lodged in 
the intake of the carbureter in such a 
manner as to almost shut off the proper 
flow of air. After that many acres were 
plowed with no trouble at all. 


A Simple Remedy 


MAN gladly paid me $2 for fifteen 

minutes’ work because I merely 
tightened the belt on his generator on an 
Oldsmobile. He had spent $15 in about 
a month for having tid-bits of advice 
given as to how much had to be done be- 
fore the trouble could be remedied. 


No Oil in Engine 

THINK that about 40 per cent of the 
starter motor troubles are from poor 
battery connection, or bad, rusty ground 
connections on the frame. However, to 
illustrate the “I guess so” attitude of 
many owners, I will cite one case where 
the starter motor on a Kissel car was in 
good order and yet it would not budge 

the engine even with a hot battery. 


We spent considerable time in care- 
fully and painstakingly going over every 
minute detail from brushes and armature 
shaft to battery and switch connections, 
but all checked out O. K. The owner 
positively stated that the engine was in 
good shape, that the oil had only just 
been drained out and the bearings tight- 
ened, yet not too tight to crank by hand. 


Investigation showed that after all there 
was not over a pint of oil in the sump. 
Good fresh oi! in sufficient quantity 
solved the problem and saved a burned- 
out engine. 


The Bearings Wore Out 
Too Soon 


CERTAIN truck driver who owned 

two White 45 trucks and used them 
in the Lance Creek oil fields of Wyo- 
ming, had a contract for hauling which 
kept him at the work so closely that he 
could hardly get time to have the engines 
overhauled, which they needed badly. 
At last, we got the engine on one of the 
trucks out and a look into the intake 
manifold told the whole story of why the 
bearings would not hold up for any de- 
cent length of time and why the engine 
was so hard to start. 

The soil in that part of the country 
has considerable alkali in it, and as lit- 
tle or no effort was made to keep dust 
out of the carburetor, the gritty little 
particles had gone into the engine, and 
the walls of the intake pipe were liter- 
ally plastered with the dried mud. 

This experience is well worth the care- 
ful consideration of truck and tractor 
Owners and mechanics in all sections 
where there is considerable dust. 


The Generator Wouldn't 


Generate 


N owner of an Oldsmobile 8, had a 

great deal of trouble with his gen- 
erator. He took a long drive back East 
from Nebraska and on the trip had his 
generator repaired and worked over three 
different times. He had it in the factors 
service station once. He came _ back 
home somewhat puzzled, of course. Then 
it was worked on in the electric service 
station where I was employed and afte! 
careful testing we finally concluded that 
the grounded brush holder did not get 
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sufficient contact. Whereupon a copper 


flexible wire was soldered to the brush 
holder and grounded thoroughly to a 
all has since 


nearby screw. Presto! 


been well. 











IT MAKES ME THINK O 
DAYS THAT ARE NO 




















_A Practical Shop Hint 


UITE often in the smaller shops 
where the center head is not handy 
or the shaft is too heavy to get into the 
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hole in the spindle of the lathe, a center 
may be made with the bell end center 
punch which can be done during slack 
days in the winter if the shop has a 
fairly true lathe. A rough sketch of this 
is shown. It is very useful for quick and 
approximate work; in fact, I have often 
found it to be a little better for close 
work than a center head. 


Adopting and Maintaining a Flat-Rate Plan for Repair 
Work Charges 


(Concluded on page 11.) 
the various operations are completed by 
the workmen they are entered on this 
pay-roll card so that at the end of the 
week a complete record is obtained on 
just what work has been done by each 
workman for the entire week. All of 
the information contained on this weekly 
pay-roll card can be obtained from the 
form Fig. 2, shop labor card. 


The third step is the entering of the 
amount of time that the workman has 
taken on the operation on a comparative 
sheet, Fig. 4. There is carried in a suit- 
able binder a comparative sheet on every 
operation and the information compiled 
on this comparative sheet has proven a 
great help to the foreman in the assign- 
ment of the various operations to the 
workmen, for it will show at a glance 
just the particular workman that is most 
proficient on the various operations. It 
also assists the service department in 
knowing whether proper charges are be- 
ing made for this particular operation 
and enables them to adjust these charges, 
if necessary, to an amount more con- 
sistent with the actual number of hours 
it takes to do the work. 


The fourth step is the entering of the 


time on the workman’s daily time record, ~ 


Fig. 5. This is merely a check on the 
total number of hours put in by the 
workman during the day, and is checked 
against the clock card on which he rings 
in and out, morning and evening. The 
service foreman often finds, when taking 


in the jobs, that his book of operations .- 


is not complete enough to cover all re- 
pairs necessary on some cars, and per- 
mission has been given him to estimate 
the amount of the number of hours he 


believes it would take to run this work 
through on the repair order—as an esti- 
mate operation. 


Attention is called to the estimated 
proposition by giving it an X number. 
It is handled through the repair order 
and on the other forms—just the same 
as a regular operation, except that when 
it is entered on the comparative sheet, 
Fig. 4, a memorandum is sent to the ser- 
vice department office of the actual time 
required to do this operation, so that 
the service department, if necessary, can 
adjust the estimated time and set this 
particular item in the operation book, on 
regular basis. 


Work Done on Hourly Basis 


It is also found absolutely necessary 
to put through some work on the straight 
hourly basis. This is recorded properly 
on the repair order and the workman is 
assigned to this work just the same as 
though it were on an operation basis. 
However, instead of using form Fig. 2 to 
check in and out on this work, he uses 
a labor card printed on white card-board 
instead of a buff card-board, as is Fig. 2. 
The workman, however, checks in on this 
particular work when he starts, but does 
not continue this card until the actual 
work is completed, especially if it runs 
past a noon and evening quitting period, 
but checks out on the job whenever he 
is forced to quit work on it, and checks 
back on it again when he resumes the 
work. In other words, a record of-the 
actual time put in must be kept as the 
workman will necessarily have to be put 
back on an hourly basis. 


This shop labor card is turned into the 
time-keeper’s office but it is entered on 
only two forms, first on form at Fig. 1, 
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repair order, and then on form at Fig. 3, 
which is the weekly pay-roll card. When 
all of the repairs are completed on the 
car, the foreman O. K.’s the triplicate 
_copy of the repair order and turns it into 
the time-keeper’s office as a notice that 
all work is completed. It is only neces- 
sary then for the time-kKeeper to total 
up the items that have been added to the 
repair order and bring these totals down 
to the recap as shown. 

All material required—as drawn 
against the stockroom—must positively 
be entered immediately on the job ticket 
for which the material is requisitioned, 
so that all entries on the repair order 
are necessarily completed by the time 
the actual repairs on the car are com- 
pleted. This repair order, when totaled, 
is sent down to the service station with 
the car and the company is in position 
either to collect for the repairs as made, 
or get the customer’s acceptance of the 
charge for the complete job at the time 
the car is delivered to him. 

In tearing down a car for repairs, very 
often the repairman discovers some addi- 
tional work that should be done in order 
to place the car in first class condition. 
It is insisted that the owner of the car 
be advised of this and his permission ob- 
tained to do the additional work before 
such work is started. For this purpose 
there has been provided a repairman’s 
report, Fig. 6. This is in triplicate and 
is made out by the repairman, giving full 
details of the work he thinks necessary 
on the car. The foreman gets in touch 
with the owner and checks “yes” or “no.” 


Workmen Get 40 Per Cent 


The original of this report is then at- 
tached to the repair, order, the duplicate 
sent to the customer and the triplicate 
copy attached to the duplicate copy of 
the repair order, which is held in the 
service department as a “follow-up,” as 
previously noted. 


At the close of the week all that is 
necessary in figuring the pay-roll is to 
total each workman’s pay-roll card. His 
wage is 40 per cent of the total operation 
charges plus fifty cents for each hour on 
straight time, providing, of course, that 
he put in any straight time during the 
week. This card, when totaled, is sent 
down to the cashier for payment. 

There will be from time to time jobs 
come back for unsatisfactory work. This 
card is red and used merely as a flag to 
show the work is to be done over on the 
mechanic’s own time and at no charge 
to the customer. The mechanic, when 
starting on any operation of this kind, 


rings in when starting and out when 
completed. 


This card is then O. K.’d by the shop 
foreman and turned over to the shop 
time-keeper, This card goes through as 
though the mechanie were to receive pay 
for same but it is not added to the pay- 
roll card. It is understood that work not 
done satisfactorily must be done over on 
the pechanic’s time and not charged to 
the customer. This, of course, is deter- 


mined by the inspector who receives the 
jobs. 
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N THE subject of standard- 
ization, Coker F. Clarkson, 
general manager of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, re- 
cently issued a statement on the 
importance of that subject. He 


OF STANDARD. 
IZATION says in part: Standardization 
is the codification of the best 


consensus of opinion as to what should be specified for those 
items of materials and dimensions which it is clear can be 
reduced advantageously to common practice. The purpose 
is, of course, to improve the conditions of manufacture and 
operation. 


THE VALUE 


The draftsman’s time is saved and made more efficient. 
There is established a very helpful esprit de corps as to what 
can and should be done in the way of standardization. The 
stocking of materials and many component parts of sub- 
assemblies becomes possible, time being again saved. The 
product is improved in quality both as a whole and in detail. 


Price always tends to become less relatively. The user 
can maintain the apparatus he has bought more economically 
as to time and in a pecuniary way. He gains increased 
knowledge of and confidence in the manufacturer’s product 
by finding therein detail features of construction which are 

generally known and accepted as 
good. This is akin to one of the most 


Cheaper potent principles of advertising; a 
feeling of plausibility and propriety is 

to engendered through the effect of gen- 
Maintain eral publicity. Common knowledge of 


this sort is beneficial in all effective 
commercial operations. 


An automotive engineering standard is a thing that is con- 
sidered, by men well qualified to judge, good or best for the 
great bulk of the manufacture in our field, in order to facili- 
tate quantity production. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers has no way of enforc- 
ing the use of its standards except insofar as their merit is 
weighty. ‘This is as it should be, and for a like reason the 
S. A. E. standards work has been successful. 


It has been demonstrated over a period of years that most 
of the standards can be reduced to practice by the great 
majority of manufacturers with marked benefit to themselves, 
as well as their customers; in fact this is true in all cases 
where the production is not really special inherently, or on 
account of large substantially identical previous production 
not incorporating the currently desirable standards. 

The latter condition is almost inevitably a matter of the 
relative importance of the past and the future to the man- 
ufacurer. 


The more or less chronic stock argument against standard- 
ization is that it impedes individual and engineering progress. 
This is the sort of argument that is legion and perennial in 
almost every field of endeavor. 


No fair-minded man would say that standardization had 


impeded the progress of the automobile industry. There is 
every evidence that it had been one of the main reasons for 
the quantity production in this field, facilitating purchase of 


materials, improving quality and decreasing cost of mainte- ° 


nance. 

Quantity production is clearly not possible without a great 
degree of standardization of some kind, and the standardiza- 
tion the S. A. E. has fostered has surely been mose advan- 
tageous to the great majority of manufacturers and users in 
the automotive field. 

There is a very material saving in the manufacturing cost 
per car. Screws, taps, dies, spark-plugs, steels and many 
other materials and parts can be bought at lower prices and 
for better delivery. The producing companies have saved a 
great deal of money in lowered material costs and in lessened 
production complications. 

There is no doubt that the standards and recommended 
practices of the Society of Automotive Engineers have been 
of incalculable benefit to the automotive industry at large. 
The cost to the consumer of standard gages has been reduced 
greatly, compared to what it was when gages were made 
specially to meet customers’ requirements. 

It is stated that ninety-five per cent of the lock-washers 
used in automobile fabrication and operation are S. A. E. 
standard. These are merely examples of a widespread con- 
dition as to S. A. E. standards and recommended practices. 


HE business of the future 
looms up more distinctly 
each day and the individual 
dealer and the individual sales- 


NEW ERA OF 
SALESMANSHIP man must consider seriously 
the question of what they are 


REQUIRES WORK going to do to secure it; what 


methods to adopt and what 
attitude to take. The demand for automobiles has not 
slackened, there has been no falling off in the desire and 
there will be no falling off for years and years to come. But 
the country is entering upon a new stage, a new era of busi- 
ness and a new era of salesmanship. 


The period lasting for eighteen months when prosperity 
ran rampant is over. The past days of exhilaration and 
intoxication must be forgotten. There is no time for such 
reflection. Times have changed; the world moves rapidly. 


_This is not the day for a salesman who has no heart in his 


work, who is not alert, aggressive and possessed of the 
inherent abilities of good salesmanship which spell success. 

The old days when the sales came to the salesroom are 
past; the new days require the salesman to go out on the 
highways and byways and look for his business and the man 
with the sharpest eye, the greatest industry and carrying 
with him an optimistic feeling that nothing on earth can damp 
is the man who is going to prove of greatest value. It is not 
brilliancy that counts so much; industry mounts high above 
everything. And along with it goes optimism and confidence 
in what he is trying to sell. 
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Tell Your Banker— 


He Is Sole Judge of Loans—Gov. Harding of the Federal 
Reserve Board Declares That Neither Board Nor District 
Reserve Banks Have Placed Restrictions on Credit 


LEVELLAND, OHIO, Sept. 16. — “While we 
( have never undertaken to define essentials, | 


think and all will concede it is axiomatic, that 
there are four great fundamental essentials, food, fuel, 
clothing, shelter, and IN ORDER TO PROVIDE 
THESE NECESSITIES TRANSPORTATION 
LOOMS UP AS AN ABSOLUTELY IMPORTANT 
FACTOR.” This is what W. F. G. Harding, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board told the members of the 
credit and advertising departments of the Motor & 
Accessory Manufacturers Association at their joint 
meeting this afternoon during the course of a speech on 
Present conditions and the future prospects of the auto- 


motive industry from the standpoint of the Federal 
Reserve banking system. 


“I am glad to have the opportunity of stating some 
facts to you which I think ought to remove any appre- 
hension that any of you may have as to the policies of 
the Federal Reserve Banks and of the Federal Reserve 
Board,” he said. He followed this statement with a 
declaration of policy which the board has been pursuing 
in the matter of credits. He placed the responsibility 
for the refusal of loans directly upon the shoulders of 
the individual banker, whether or not he be a member 
of- the system. 


IS statement furnishes the 

men in the industry with an 
unanswerable argument when 
they approach a banker for credit 
and the banker tells them that 
the Federal Reserve Board or the 
Federal Reserve Bank has shut 
down on loans and he cannot 
accommodate them. 

“I imagine the business in 
Which you are interested experi- 
enced a very great expansion in 
the months that followed the 
war,” he said, “and I presume 
that you will admit that people in 
some cases bought the articles in 
which you are dealing on credit 
when they had no business using 
their credit in that direction. I 
have been a banker and if I were 
a banker to-day this would be my 
policy and regardless of whether this in- 
dustry was essential to my particular 
locality I would look out for my good 
customers. If a dealer in autojnobiles 
brought a lot of paper to me for discount, 
if I were satisfied with the solvency of 
the dealer, and the value of his endorse- 
ment, if he did not wish an excessive line 
of credit which was out of proportion to 
the average balance carried with me or 
out of proportion to the credit which I 
might feel I should grant to merchants 
and other lines of industry which were 
dependent upon my institution for credit 
support, I would take his offerings. If 
on the other hand, I felt that he was 
disposed to do too large a business for 
his capital and was undertaking to get 
from me, for the purpose of further ex- 
panding his business, an unduly large 
line of credit, I would hold him down 
under any circumstance. In that event 
1 would scrutinize his paper. 

“If I found that he offered the paper 
ef a man with whose credit standing I 
was perfectly satisfied and who I knew 
was able to pay his obligation at matur- 
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corporations deal. 
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Gov. Harding Says: 


HE matter of granting loans to the 

individual or to the firm or cor- 
poration is a question which is entirely in 
the hands of member and non-member 
banks with which these individuals and 
The Federal Reserve 
Board has no power, nor has the F ederal 
Reserve Bank any jurisdiction over a loan 
member or non-member bank 
may wish to make or to decline.” 
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ity, I would take it. If on the other hand, 
he should offer a paper of a man who 
had no credit rating, no responsibility 
whatever, who had merely bought an 
automobile, paying probably 10 per cent 
in cash and wanted to give his note for 
the rest, I would decline to take that 
paper because I would doubt the maker’s 
ability to pay for it. Certainly a well 
managed bank does not want to become 
a dealer in second hand automobiles. 

“There is the whole proposition. Noth- 
ing has been done by the Federal Reserve 
Board and in most cases nothing has 
been done by any Federal Reserve Bank 
that reflects in any manner upon one of 
the greatest industries in this country. 
It would be a very serious thing for any 
body of men to undertake to make an 
attack to destroy a business that is as 
firmly rooted and which has so many of 
the elements of essentiality as your busi- 
ness has, and I want to assure you that 
as far as the Federal Reserve Board is 
concerned, no such attempts have been 
made. 

“A great many letters have come to 


me from various sections of the 
country, making all kinds of 
complaints. I find in a number 
of cases there has been a mis- 
understanding about the whole 
thing, and I want to read you a 
letter just as an example. 

“We had a complaint some 
time ago that a western repre- 
sentative at Portland, Ore., of a 
motor truck company in Detroit, 
had been informed by a bank with 
which he dealt in Portland that 
he could no longer receive any 
credit from that bank; they were 
not going to discount any of his 
paper for him giving as a reason 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco had notified them 
that they must not take any 
paper of that sort. Well, I very 
much questioned the fact that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco had 
undetaken to dictate or to go beyond 
its powers in dictating. to any member 
bank what paper it should discount or 
what it should decline to take. I tele- 
graphed out there and I got a firm denial 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, They said, ‘We have given no 
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such instructions. We have never asked: 


anybody -to take our judgment on the 
paper that they should take. We exercise 
our own judgment in what we should 
discount.’ 

“They took it up with this particular 
member bank and here is the reply: ‘A 
letter received by the chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco from this 
particular member bank in Portland, 
Oregon’—the San Francisco bank says, 
‘You are respectfully informed that this 
bank has at no time called upon its 
member banks to restrict the financing 
of automotive concerns. 


“*A telegram from the Standard Motor 


Truck Co. states its western repesenta- 
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tive reported that the vice-president of 
the bank in Portland had informed him 
that the Federal Reserve Bank had re- 
quested such restrictions. I wired the 
vice-president of this bank, asked if he 
had been correctly quoted, and if not, to 
please advise me what foundation he had 
for his statement. I am just now in 
receipt of his reply as follows: 

“‘Answering your wire of Sept. 8, I 
absolutely deny having made any such 
statement. We have been and are now 
financing responsible automotive con- 
cerns.”’ 

“IT have a great many cases similar to 
that. You all know there has been very 
much of a credit strain all over the 
country, that bankers are continually 
being asked to make loans that they feel 
they ought not to grant, and yet com- 
paratively few have the knack of saying 
no without giving offense. I conside1 
this the whole trouble, the whole mis- 
understanding. Banking, as you know, 
is a highly competitive business. The 
average banker is very much averse to 
offending any customer. 


Don’t Let Them “Pass the Buck” 


“A bank hates to lose an account and 
sometimes even an account that is re- 
garded as an excessive borrowing ac- 
count. They look back in the ledgers 
and they find a few months ago or a 
few years ago this particular account 
was not a borrowing account, but kept 
a large deposit, and they never know 
when it is going to return to a large 
deposit account again. So that in de- 
clining loans the primary purpose of 
nearly all banks is to avoid giving any 
offense. 

“I have no doubt you all know that 
under present conditions banks have no 
trouble in keeping their funds employed. 
They probably have a dozen applications 
for loans to every one that they really 
wish to grant. I know in some Cases, 
because I have traced it down, that 
where a bank receives an application for 
a loan which it has no intention of 
granting, they follow the lines of last 
resistance; something goes on about 
like this: They will say to this cus- 
tomer who comes in and wants accom- 
modation, ‘Well, Bill, old man, I would 
like the best in the world to accommo- 
date you. You have kept a good account 
with us in times past and I would like 
the best in the world to accommodate 
you, but you know the Federal Reserve 
Board won’t let us.’ 

“That is a very easy way of passing 
the buck, but it is hardly fair to the 
Federal Reserve Board. I find it has 
caused me a great deal of extra work in 
receiving and sending telegrams and let- 
ters, asking the reason for it, and I wani 
it distinctly understood right now that 
the Federai Reserve Board has never at- 
tempted to go beyond its lawful powers 
which are clearly defined in about forty 
pages known as the Federal Reserve Act. 
WE HAVE NOT UNDERTAKEN TO 
DICTATE TO ANY BANK WHAT LOANS 
IT SHALL MAKE OR WHAT IT SHALL 
NOT MAKE. 

We have merely suggested in the besi 
interest of the various communities in 
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this country that each bank exercise its 
judgment and support more particularly 
the local industries which were depend- 
ent upon it, which have no general credit, 
and that if they have come to limit their 
loans, that they discriminate in favor of 
those particular essential industries 
which in their judgment are necessary 
for the support and upbuilding of the 
community in which the bank is located.” 


“If you will take the figures to which 
I have referred, and analyze them, you 
will see that there has not been in any 
section of the country any restriction of 





Louisville, Ky., Sept. 20—Purchase of 
the Ten Broeck Tyre Co. plant by the 
Cumberland Tire & Rubber Co., recently 
incorporated for $6,000,000, has been an- 
nounced following a meeting of the 
stockholders of the former concern. 
Improvements at the plant including a 
new fabric mill and a tire manufacturing 
plant will begin within thirty days and 
operations at the plant will start about 
Oct. 15, the product to be known as the 
Cumberland Cord Tire. 


PEORIA HAS TRACTOR SHOW 


Peoria, Ill., Sept. 20—On a par with 
the success of former years was the 
tenth annual national implement and 
vehicle show and Peoria district fair 
which opened here Sept. 17. Power farm- 
ing exemplified by several score of 
exhibits was the man attraction and the 
display of trucks, tractors and agricul- 
tural implements to be operated in con- 
junction was the largest in the history 
of the association. 


Reorganization Plan of 
Allen Motors Is Approved 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 17—The reor- 
ganization plan of the stockholders com- 
mittee o fthe Allen Motor Co., of Colum- 
bus, was approved at a meeting of the 
stockholders, held in the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce to-day. Attend- 
ing the meeting were more than 100 
stockholders, representing a large 
majority of the stock. 

Samuel McClure, one of the committee, 
explained the plan which includes the 
raising of $500,000 among the stock- 
holders, and the lifting of the receiver- 
ship. Creditors to the extent of $1,400,- 
000 have agreed to waive their claims 
for one year while banks holding ap- 
proximately $500,000 of the company’s 
paper have also agreed to the plan. 


A. F. Fain of New Straitsville, one of 
the principal objectors to the plan at a 
former meeting reported his approval of 
the plan. Reports show a large number 
of orders on the books and that dealers, 
anticipating the lifting of the receiver- 
ship, are asking for cars. James M. 
Butler, attorney for the trustees and 
committee, reported the skies brighter 
for the Allen Motor Co., than for several 
months. More than $100,000 of the 
$500,000 to be-raised by stockholders was 
subscribed at the meeting. 


j 
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there was a general spirit of extrav- 
agance in this country late last year and 
early this year, which was unhealthy. 
We all know that one of the most potent 
causes of disaster in manufacturing or 
commercial lines is over-production at 
high costs on expanded bank credit be- 
cause sooner or later the time comes for 
liquidation, and liquidation under those 
circumstances is a very unpleasant proc- 
ess and brings about very disastrous 
results. 


Extravagance Has Subsided 


“As a result of the policy that the 
Federal Reserve System has tried to pur- 
sue, we have come down from this wild 
period of extravagance, and there is now 
a more careful spirit manifested in this 
country. People are taking a little more 
critical view of what they are buying, are 
consulting their own requirements more 
closely, and are restraining themselves 
from certain extravagances. Certainly all 
this makes for a better condition of af- 
fairs and makes for permanent business. 
Our American institutions are perma- 
nent. I am an optimist on America. I 
do not believe that we want to main- 
tain boom conditions here just for this 
season. Aren’t we going to be in busi- 
ness next year and the next, and so 
on? We have got to look out for the 
future. We do not want to take too 
much of a chance merely for the sake of 
continuing the wild boom and having 
abnormally good business’ conditions 
over a period of two or three months, 
and then have a collapse that may take 
us years to recover from. Why not come 
back in a more normal, sensible and 
orderly way than that? That is our 
whole idea. 


“The expansion in loans which is 
enoted at the present time is due very 
largely to the crop moving requirements. 
The crops this year are unusually boun- 
tiful. Some authorities estimate their 
value as high as twenty-two billions of 
dollars. The Federal Reserve System 
has ample resources to enable it to fur- 
nish member banks with all the neces- 
sary assistance to move these crops and 
move them in an orderly manner. As 
soon as these crops move, and I am glad 
to say the railroads are functioning bet- 
ter now, the credit strain will be relieved. 
“Business generally is looking for- 
ward, and I think with reason, to a 
period of healthy activity. I feel that 
we are on a very much firmer foundation 
in every way than we were seven or 
eight months ago, and I belive that if 
we keep our heads and do business along 
safe and conservative lines, that we will 
all be better off, can look forward to 
good normal business the next year and 
the next year, and so on indefinitely. 


“I want to assure you that the Federal 
Reserve Bank and the Federal Reserve 
Board are keenly alive to the require- 
ments of business in this country, that 
it is our purpose to do everything that 
ought to be reasonably expected of us 
to assist the member banks in this coun- 
try to furnish all reasonable accommo- 
dations to all of their customers and the 
member banks are the sole judges of 
their own credits.” 
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Southern Banker Recommends 
Slow Expansion in Industry 





Banks Are Endeavoring to Have 
Manufacturer Carry Part of 
Deferred Payment Burden 


EW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 17.—Finan- 

cial conditions under which the truck 
and tractor dealers and distributors of 
the South, particularly those in New Or- 
leans, are working, have virtually re- 
turned to normal, after a somewhat dis- 
turbing period immediately following the 
announcement by M. B. Wellborn, head 
of the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank 
District, which includes New Orleans, 
that automobiles are ‘“non-essentials.”’ 
Mr. Wellborn afterward, under consider- 
able pressure from automotive associa- 
tions, dealers’ organizations and motor- 
ists in the South, excepted trucks, trac- 
tors and other “automotive vehicles used 
in the production and transportation of 
food” from his general characterization 
of inutility. This change of heart helped 
some, but it was the general attitude of 
the banks themselves which made the 
path easier for the truck and tractor 
man. 


Trucks and Tractors Not Hard Hit 

As a matter of fact, through this atti- 
tude of the banks, the truck and tractor 
distributors have had a much easier time 
of it than the passenger car dealers. 
They have not had to devise ways and 
means for cash sales; they have not need- 
ed to draw on their own capital to carry 
good customers, and have not had to 
raise their initial payments to one-third 
or one-half the selling price of the truck 
or tractor. In short, they are pretty 
much in the same condition they were in 
before the Federal Reserve Bank tight- 
ened up -on automobile paper, and the 
truck and tractor business in the South 
today is the most prosperous it ever has 
been. 


The bankers of New Orleans are en- 
deavoring, and the automobile dealers 
in general are helping them in the move- 
ment to get the manufacturer to carry 
part of the deferred payment burden, by 
allowing the dealer or the distributor 
similar terms of payment which he, ir 
turn, offers to the purchaser. The bank- 
ers also are endeavoring, throughout the 
South, to slow down the distributor to 
really essential sales. They want to keep 
the trucks and tractors moving and to 
put in the hands of motorists such cars 
as are actually needed in the work and 
the business of the Southern states. 


Urged Not to Expand 


The vice-president of one of the 
largest, and probably the wealthiest bank 
in New Orleans says: 

“We are telling all the automobile 
dealers and distributors with whom we 
have done business in the past, that 
conditions have settled down almost to 
hormal, but we are urging them not to 
expand. The rice, cotton, sugar, wheat 
and corn crops must be cared for finan- 
cially, and there must be money for theii 
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movements, both to markets and through 
New Orleans and other gulf ports for 
export. 

“Motor trucks and tractors are essen- 
tial utilities; there can be no question 
about that, and the greatest aid that can 
be given the automobile industry right 
now should be given to them. The pas- 
senger car, as used in many businesses 
and industries, also is essential, and we 
are taking care of our established cus- 
tomers on passenger cars as well as 
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Ford Reduces 


Prices 


DETROIT, Sept. 21—Ford 

Motor Company today an- 
nounced general decrease in 
prices of cars, trucks and trac- 
tors to pre-war basis. 


New prices effective today are: 


Stripped chassis from $525 
to $360. 

Roadster from $550 to $395. 

With starter from $625 to 
$465. 

Touring from $575 to $440. 

With starter from $650 to 
$510. 

Sedan from $975 to $795, 
including starting system 
and demountable rims. 

Coupe from $850 to $745, 
including starting system 
and demountable rims. 

Truck chassis from $640 to 
$545 including demount- 
able rims and pneumatic 
tires. 

Tractors from $850 to $790. 


“The Ford Motor Co.,” said 
Henry Ford, “will now make the 
price of its products the same 
as before the war and this in 
face of the fact that we have 
unfilled orders for immediate 
delivery of 146,065 cars, trucks 
and tractors. 
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“There will be no reduction 
in wages at Ford plants. We 
must take a temporary loss by 
reason of the heavy stocks and 
materials on hand purchased 
at inflated prices but we take 
it willingly in order to bring 
about a going state of busi- 
ness.” 
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trucks and tractors, but the passenger 
ear dealer and distributor should slow 
up; indeed, he must slow up, if he is to 
get the help he needs from the banks in 
the South. 

“The truck and tractor dealer, on the 
other hand, must do his selling, or the 
greater part of it, during the planting, 
cultivation and harvesting of the ciops. 





Cars Carrying Drugs Will be 
Seized by Federal Authorities 


Dealers Selling Automobiles on Con- 
tract Have No Redress, District 
Court Judge Holds 








ACRAMENTO, Calif., Sept. 17—A de- 

cision which will be far-reaching in 
its effect on the automobile industry of 
California was that handed down by 
Judge Frank S. Deitrich of the United 
States District Court for Northern Cal- 
ifornia, in which he held that an auto- 
mobile used for transporting drugs, 
whether with the knowledge of the 


_owner or not, would be confiscated by 


the federal government and sold. 


The Case in Question 


The decision was made in the case of 
Paul Frumkin, now serving a term in a 
federal penitentiary for the transporta- 
tion and sale of narcotic drugs. Frum- 


kin was using an automobile he had 
purchased from H. O. Harrison Co. of 
San Francisco, for which he had only 
partly paid, the sale having been made on 
the installment plan. The Harrison 
company had retained title to the ma- 
chine, and claimed the car could not be 
seized as it did not belong to Frumkin. 
The court held, however, that the owner 
had no redress. 


Difficult Proposition for Dealers 


Similar decisions have been made re- 
garding machines used for transporting 
liquor and women in violation of the 
Federal statutes. This puts dealers 
against a difficult proposition in making 
sales on contracts for they have no 
knowledge, of course, when cars may be 
used for any of the purposes mentioned. 
It is possible, in fact, they might be bor- 
rowed or even stolen for the occasion 
and in any event the dealer would be 
the loser. 


Efforts will be made by dealers 
throughout the state to secure some mod- 
ification of the decision, either by the 
enactment of a statute or a court deci- 
sion, so that they will be protected in 
the sale of cars by contract. 








“At these times, for the most part, the 
farmers, no matter how expert they are, 
or how profitable their crops, seldom 
have much ready money. Therefore the 
truck and the tractor—since both are es- 
sential to the production and transporta- 
tion of foodstuffs—must have help from 
the banks. So far, we have handled the 
truck and tractor distributors on a vir- 
tually normal basis, and I believe they 
are going ahead about as rapidly, prob- 
ably on a more careful road, with a more 
solid foundation, as they were before the 
Federal Reserve Bank decided to restrict 
its member banks on automobile paper.” 
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Greater Importance of Show to 
Dealers Under New Conditions 


At Close of Indianapolis Display 
Applications for Next Exhibit 
Are Received 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 13—With 

the tightening of the money market, 
automobile dealers and manufacturers 
again face the necessity of employing 
real salesmanship in disposing of their 
products and with the passing. of the 
order taker and the return of the sales- 
man the automobile show has become 
more of a necessity than ever as a mer- 
chandising medium. 


Show Applications in Early 

That this fact is generally recognized 
in the automotive industry here in In- 
diana is shown by the fact that when the 
doors closed on the fall show of the 
Indianapolis Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion Saturday, the largest fall event in 
the history of the association, John 
Orman, manager, announced that already 
he has received sufficient advance appli- 
eations fo rthe annual spring show in 
March, 1921, to fill the Manufacturers’ 
Building at the state fair grounds where 
the show will be held. 


PREPARING FOR SNOW REMOVAL 

New York, Sept. 17.—As the first step 
in a campaign for snow removal during 
the coming winter, the Bureau of Public 
Roads has asked the Highways Commit- 
tee of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce to obtain data from its 


New Gregory Front Wheel Drive Has Engine in Reverse Position 
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members listing those highways which 
will carry the heaviest driveaway traffic. 
It is desired to obtain approximate 
figures on the amount of such traffic over 
each road listed. When the information 
is available the Bureau of Public Roads 
will prepare a bulletin urging concentra- 
tion of effort on these highways and the 
need for doing as much of this work as 
possible with the funds at hand. 


Despite Freight Car Delivery 


Some Dealers Prefer Driveaway 


Hartford, Conn., Sept. 17—For the first 
time in a considerable period Hartford 
dealers have been able to get cars 
through by freight. A ‘sizeable number 
appeared last week and more are due 
this week. Yet, despite the easing up 
in the freight situation, the old line 
dealers still prefer to drive their cars 
from Buffalo. This practice will be kept 
up just as long as the lakes remain open. 


FIFTY BUSES ADDED TO LINE 

Wilmington, Del., Sept. 17.—The suc- 
cess of six buses in operation only a few 
months has led the Peoples Bus Line to 
add fifty new buses to its line. The 
company now serves one rural route as 
well as some city points, but it is pro- 
posed to cover the city thoroughly and 
also to establish more suburban lines. 
A garage with a capacity for sixty buses 
will be rected at Elsmere, just outside 
the city. The service was originally 
established by suburbanites as a protest 
against increased trolley fare. 
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Illegal Practices Charged 
Against Two Oil Companies 
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Indictments Are Returned by Fed- 
eral Grand Jury in Los Angeles 
Based on Elkins Act 


OS ANGELES, Sept. 17—Indictments 

charging the General Petroleum Co., 
one of the largest producers and refiners 
of oil and gasoline on the Pacific coast. 
and the Utah Oil Refining Co., a $10,000,- 
000° corporation of Salt Lake City, with 
illegal practices in connection with the 
shipment of gasoline were returned here 
to-day by the Federal Grand Jury. The 
action resulted from an inquiry con- 
ducted by the Attorney General’s office 
following reports that certain railways 
were giving concessions or rebates on 
shipments of gasoline and that certain 
corporations were falsely billing gasoline 
as crude oil in order to take advantage 
of difference in rates. 


Charges Bascd On Elkins Act 

There are forty-eight counts in the 
indictment against the General Petroleum 
and sixty against the Utah Oil. The ac- 
cusations are based on the Elkins Act 
prohibiting the acceptance of concessions 
from a common carrier in respect to the 
transportation of property in interstate 
commerce. It is charged that the oil 
coporations accepted such concessions 
from the Santa Fe and Salt Lake rail- 
roads. At the time of alleged transac- 


tions the railroads were under Federal 
control. 












The distinguishing feature of the 
Gregory car, a Kansas City product, 
is the front drive. We are all familiar 
with the conventional rear wheel 
drive and an announcement, there- 
fore, of plans to produce a ‘front 
wheel drive car bears particular in- 
terest. The illustrations are of a 
speedster experimental model which 
the company has had in operation for 
some time. The front view shows 
how the drive is taken from the en- 
gine and transmitted through the uni- 
versal joint to the front wheels. A 
cross spring supports the front of the 
ear. Long radius rods tend to hold 
the front wheels and rear wheels in 
alignment and absorb their breaking 
and driving strains. A conventional 
motor car engine is employed with a 
three speed transmission and clutch 
but they are placed on the frame in 
reverse position 
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View of the truck and tractor exhibits 
Automotive Show held in connection 
Sacramento Motor Car Dealers’ Assn. 

the farmers in power farming equipment 


Comprehensive Show Staged by 
Sacramento Car Dealers at Fair 


Trucks and Tractors Exhibited in 
Special Section—Many Inquiries 
From Prospective Buyers 


ACRAMENTO, Calif., Sept. 17—The 

Automobile Show at the California 
State Fair this year was the most com- 
prehensive that the Fair has seen. Al- 
though an eleventh hour change in man- 
agement was made, and the plans of the 
Sacramento Motor Car Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which handled the exhibit, were 
drawn hastily, the show was entirely a 
credit to the organization. 


There, were eighty-eight automobiles 
on display this year, representing thirty- 
nine factories. No attempt was made at 
elaborate displays. The dealers, for the 
most part, contented themselves with 
placing stock models on exhibition, with 
salesmen in attendance to answer ques- 
tions. Evidently this was desired by the 
visitor at the show, for there was a 
crowd in the tent from morning until 
late at night. 


Power Farming Exhibit 


Trucks and tractors were gathered in 
a special exhibit, designated as_ the 
“Power on the Farm” section, under the 
auspices of the California Tractor & 
Implement Association, the display be- 
ing the largest this state and the Pacific 
coast has seen. 


Tractor men say the number of in- 
quiries was even greater than they had 
anticipated. Farmers watched, studied, 
asked questions, took literature and 
went home to figure out at their leisure 
just what power machinery they would 
need. The dealers were well pleased. 
They based their efforts on the belief 
that the farmer knows what he wants. 


Consequently, tractor men were busy, 
and took pains to answer inquiries care- 
fully. More than that, the California 
Tractor & Implement Association, 
through George Collins, its genéral man- 
ager, arranged demonstrations to in- 
struct tractor owners and prospective 
purchasers in the care and operation of 


their machinery. A school was ar- 
ranged, under the supervision of Prof. 
L. J. Fletcher, chief of the agricultural 
engineering division of the State Uni- 
versity Farm, in which the various trac- 
tors were operated an explained. 

A dozen experts lectured on the vari- 
ous operations and parts of the gasoline 
engine. Spark plugs, bearings, ignition, 
valves, belt adjustments, piston ring fit- 
tings, carbureters and similar parts of 
the truck and tractor were subjects of 
daily discussions. 


To Draw Space for Chicago and 
N. Y. Automobile Shows Oct. 7 


New York, Sept. 17—Drawings for 
spaces at the New York and Chicago 
automobile shows will be made Oct..7 at 
the headquarters of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce in New 
York. Applications for space, blanks for 
which already have been sent out, must 
be filed not later than noon Oct. 2. 

Rules governing allotment of space 
have been changed little from those pre- 
vailing in former years, members of the 
N. A. C. C. and of the Motor & Accessory 
Manufacturers Association having ‘pref- 
erence. Space per square foot at the 
New York show, Grand Central Palace, 
Jan. 8-15, will run from $1.10 to $1.50, 
and at the Chicago show, Coliseum, Jan. 
29-Feb,. 5, from 75 cents to $1.25. 





SUES ON FABRIC CONTRACT 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 18—Suit for 
$250,000 damages has been brought 
against the Lowenthal company of Chi- 
cago by the National Tire & Reliner Co. 
The account is based on an alleged 
breach of contract made last February 
for the delivery of 1,000,000 lbs. of fabric 
used in the manufacture of reliners. It 
is charged that only half the amount was 
delivered and the suit is.to recover the 
profits said to have been lost by the 
local company. 

THIRTY DEALERS TO EXHIBIT 

Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 19—-A floor space 
of 22,000 sq, ft, will be occupied by 150 
makes and models exhibited by about 
thirty Memphis dealers at the automobile 
show which will be staged here Sept. 25 


at left and passenger car display at right in the 
with the California State Fair and staged by the 
A feature of the show was the interest shown by 


Motor Industry Seattle’s 
Chief Commercial Activity 


City Has Become Distributing Center 
and Agency Point for Four 
States aand Alaska 


EATTLE, Wash., Sept. 17.—In excess 

of $100,000,000 a year is spent in 
Seattle and the trade territory it serves, 
for automobiles, fuel for them and acces- 
sories. This was the information de- 
veloped in a survey recently completed 
by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club. On a basis of this 
figure the automobile industry is to-day 
the greatest single branch of Seattle’s 
commercial activity. 

Notwithstanding some _ unfavorable 
months experienced by -the automobile 
trade and the severe gasoline shortage 
that continued during the best part of 
the motoring season, the survey shows 
that during the year just ended Seattle 
firms have invaded new territory and the 
city has become the distributing center 
and agency point for Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington and Alaska for 
virtually all standard makes of automo- 
biles, trucks and for accessory firms. 

Gasoline purchased by Seattle alone 
during the last year was valued at $18,- 
870,000, while the oil used for lubrication 
of motor-driven vehicles in the city was 
worth $2,780,000. More money was spent 
for gasoline and oil in the year ended 
June 30, 1920, than in any previous year 
in the history of the city. 

The survey also shows that Seattle 
firms last year manufactured automopile 
parts to the value of $1,150,000. 


STOCKHOLDER APPLIES TO COURT 

Columbus, Sept. 17—George R. Hedger 
has been appointed receiver for the 
Glamorgan Tire & Rubber Co,, upon ap- 
plication of William O. McCormick, a 
stockholder who represents a minority 
interest. The company was organized in 
October, 1918, with $500,000 capitaliza- 
tion. It has headquarters in this city 
with factories at Dalphos and Oak Hill, 
Ohio, and another in process of construc- 
tion at Byesville, Ohio, 
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Banker Goes on Western Trip 
to View Selling Conditions 


Expected He Will Strive at Closer 
Relationship Between Financiers 


and Dealers 
ETROIT, Sept. 17.—In order to en- 
able the National Bank of Commerce 


to judge more accurately the require- 
rents of Detroit manufacturers who are 
fecling the effect of the restricted credit 
situation which has hampered the dealers 
so acutely, R. M. McConnell, the vice- 
president, has left for an extended trip 
through western territory for a close 
view of automobile and truck selling con- 
ditions. It is presumed Mr. McConnell 
also will endeavor to bring about a closer 
relationship between some of the dealers 
in the section most affected and the 
bankers in those territories. 


Smaller Companies Tell Pressure 


While the effect of the tightening up 
of credits to dealers is being reflected in 
conditions at the factories it, admittedly, 
is confined to the smaller companies and 
to the parts and accessory manufactur- 
ers. The larger factories, Dodge, Pack- 
ard, Cadillac, Hupp, Studebaker, Paige 
and Ford in Detroit as well as Buick, 
Reo, Oldsmobile and others out in the 
state are moving along steadily, in the 
majority of instances increasing sched- 
ules and taking on employees. Similar 
conditions exist in the truck end, the 
ones most seriously affected being the 
smaller manufacturers out in the state. 
The only truck plants of any size that 
are out of production are Republic at 
Alma and Commerce at Detroit. 


Plan Intensive Sales Campa‘gn 


Plans for an intensive sales campaign 
are being formulated at a meeting of Re- 
public dealers from all over the country 
at the factory. Executives said last week 
the financial situation, particularly as it 
affects the dealers, would be given es- 
pecial attention at the conference and 
the dealers would submit minute reports 
of exact conditions as they exist in the 
respective territories as regards the atti- 
tude of bankers. With these reports as 
a basis, a campaign of education to con- 
vince bankers of the unfairness of their 
attitude toward automobile and _ truck 
paper will be undertaken in conjunction 
with the vigorous sales plan that is ex- 
pected to stimulate demand. 


Must Talk to Bankers 


At a meeting of credit managers of the 
Motor & Accessory Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation here recently, Mr. McConnell, 
speaking from the banker’s end, urged 
that the chief efforts of the manufac- 
turer and dealer should be directed to 
showing the banker wherein the auto- 
mobile and truck are essentials and to 
convincing him that the dealer is entitled 
to a line of credit predicated on commen- 
surate bank balances. 

In other words, the banker is a humun 
being and ever ready to transact profit- 
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able business, according to Mr. McCon- 
nell. Too many dealers, in the opinion 
of bankers, have been operating on shoe- 
string bankrolls, which has compelled 
the banks to furnish the capital without 
corresponding profitable balances. A 
bank’s profit, he continued, lies in its free 
balances, thereby increasing its loaning 
power. 


GARY MOTORS TO EXPAND 


Gary, Ind., Sept. 17.—The first action 
of the new board of directors of the Gary 
Motor Truck Co., elected at the annual 
meeting, was to adopt a resolution di- 
recting Frank Dawson, president and 
general manager, to proceed at once to 
build in large numbers a 1-ton pneu- 
matic tire truck, this carrying with it 
the enlargement of the company’s plant. 
The new board consists of Mr. Dawscn, 
Theodore B. W. Zumstein, vice-president; 
Robert L. Scott, treasurer; T. H. Cooper, 
secretary; W. F. Hodges, Harry Searle 
and J. A. Blodgett. 


Atlanta Desders Cotten of 
Modification of Banks’ Policy 


Expect That Demand for Cars Will 
Experience Stimulus When 
Crops Are Gathered. 


TLANTA, Ga., Sept. 17.— Prospects 

are bright for the biggest fall busi- 
ness in the history of the automotive 
industry in the Southeast, according to 
Atlanta distributors. Dealers throughout 
the territory are reported to be placing 
excellent orders for future delivery, 
confident that demand will experience a 
considerable stimulus when the crops 
are gathered and that the Federal 
Reserve Board will modify its present 
policy as regards the handling of auto- 
bile paper. 


Cotton Crop Good 

With the time for gathering crops 
close at hand money is beginning to 
loosen up, according to local bankers 
and financial brokers, and there is every 
prospect, they say, that responsible 
dealers and merchants will be able to 
secure all the money they need to finance 
their enterprises. 

The prosperity of the South generally 
depends to a great extent on the coudi- 
tion of its cotton crop and the prices pre- 
vailing therefor. This year the crop is 
much better than at first anticipated and 
the American Cotton Association has 
formulated plans that will insure the 
agricultural South ample profits in the 
sale of the staple. 

J. W. McKee, Jr., general manager of 
the McKee Motors Co., of Atlanta, dis- 
tributors of Kissels, has just returned 
from a tour of eight Southern states 
where he visited many automobile deal- 
ers in the large and small cities. He 
reports that dealers are all optimistic, 
that business is taking on an exceed- 
ingly bright aspect and that prospects 
for the future are very good indeed. 
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N. A. C. C. Is Seeking 


Views of Members on Telegram 


General Manager of Chamber Takes 
Action on Message Sent From 
Chicago by Dealers 


EW YORK, Sept. 17—Alfred_ G. 

Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, has sent telegrams to the indi- 
vidual members of the organization ask- 
ing their views on an urgent message 
sent by the National Automobile Dealers 
association at an emergency meeting 
held in Chicago late last week suggesting 
that manufacturers keep their production 
within the limits of sales possibilities. 
Whether or not concerted action will be 
taken in this direction cannot be de- 
termined until the replies are received. 


Indorse Greater Dealer Capital 


In discussing the N. A. D. A. telegram, 
Mr. Reeves said: 


“Manufacturers and dealers must view 
these last three or four months with the 
previous nine to show a year’s business 
before saying they are being ruined. The 
financial situation is serious for the 
automotive industry as for all othe: 
industries, but it is not critical excepi 
for those concerns which have over- 
expanded. Manufacturers constantly have 
advocated increased capital for dealers 
and will heartily endorse any step in this 
direction. Most dealers are doing too 
big a business on too little money. It is 
probable there is no other line which 
has as big a turnover in proportion to 
the capital invested. 

“In an interview I had to-day with 
Vice President Sisson of the Guarantce 
Trust Co., he told me that money is tight 
for everybody. Several other industries 
are much worse off than the automotive. 
Credits will continue to be tight for some 
time to come and he does not expect a 
very marked easing before the first of 
the year. The automobile manufacturers 
feel the readjustment will all be for the 
best provided no one loses his head. 


An All Year Round Business 


“The industry never will get the 
eredit and the financial standing it 
deserves unless it works from the inside, 
which means that more manufacturers 
and big distributors take their places on 
bank directorates. If the industry were 
more widely represented in the banks it 
could make a better fight for its rights. 
The banks are in the automobile busi 
ness but automobile men, generaily 
speaking, are not in the banks. 

“Manufacturers feel that by the time 
it is necessary to stock cars for the 
winter the credit situation will be some- 
what relieved and that normal stocks 
can be carried. Ours is becoming more 
and more a year ‘round business, It 
seems quite likely manufacturers will 
keep production within the limits of 
demand. No manufacturer wants to ruin 
the market. We are working in close 
co-operation with the National Auto- 
mohile Dealers association.” 
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Legitimate Dealers Will Get 
Help, Coast Bankers Promise 


Assurance Follows First of Series of 
Conferences Trade Association 


Plans to Hold 


ACRAMENTO, CAL., Sept. 17.—An in- 

dication of the attitude taken by the 
banks toward automobile dealers and the 
automobile industry was shown at the 
meeting held in San Jose recently, and 
attended by bankers and motor car 
dealers of Santa Clara, San Benito and 
San Mateo counties. After a frank dis- 
cussion of the automobile sales situation 
as regards financing, the bankers pro- 
mised to handle the paper of all legiti- 
mate dealers. 


This clarifies the situation to a great 
extent. It gives the established dealer 
assurance that he can go ahead with his 
business in the same manner as before 
the order of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which was interpreted by the bankers as 
cutting off the handing of automobile 
paper. It cuts off the curbstone dealer 
from financial assistance, to be sure, but 
this is welcomed by the real automobile 
dealer, who has suffered much on the 
part of the fly-by-night salesman, who 
has not only made cut-throat competi- 
tion but has injured the credit of the 
automobile dealers as a whole. 


Optimism Prevails for Future 


Robert Martland, state secretary of the 
Auto Trades Association, presided at the 
San Jose meeting, which was so success- 
ful that he is planning the calling of 
similar conferences in other districts 
throughout the state. 

Locally, there is nothing of which to 
complain as regards the sales situation. 
The banks are handling the paper of all 
the dealers they think are on a well 
established business basis, and with the 
moving of the immense crops of this 
part of the state, are being even more 
liberal in the handling of automobile 
paper. <A spirit of optimism prevails 
here as regards the situation for the Fall 
and Winter. 


Expect to Lilt Receivetshin of 
Standard Parts Within a Month 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 17—Out of a series 
of meetings held the last two days by 
committees representing the creditors 
and stockholders of the Standard Parts 
Co. has come a formal agreement that 
means the salvation of Cleveland’s great 
accessory manufacturing establishment. 
It has been definitely decided that the 
company will continue in business us 
usual, although plans for re-financing 
have not been formulated. Work on this 
plan will be continued until one which is 
Satisfactory to all the elements involved 
has been worked out. It is expected an 
agreement will be reached next week. 

The receivers and the former manage- 
ment have made a complete show-down 
of the company’s books to creditors and 
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they found nothing in them which was 
not reassuring. Money has been made 
in the last few months and figures were 
produced to show that creditors would 
have nothing to lose and much to gain 
by co-operating for a reasonable length 
of time. 

J. O. Eaton, president of the company 
and one of the receivers, is optimistic 
about the future. At a creditors meet- 
ing the opinion was expressed by Fred 
H, Goff, president of the Cleveland ‘rust 
Co., that the receivership can be lifted 
within thirty days. 


AUGUST CAR SALES INCREASE 

Detroit, Sept. 17—Guy O. Simons, pres- 
ident of the Simons Sales Co., and N. J. 
Crone, sales manager for Baker-Fisk- 
Hughill, took a sharp rap at the pessi- 
mist today when they declared sales for 
the month of August had increased over 
the same period in 1919. Mr. Simons, 
who is the Willys-Overland distributor, 
reported the sale of 265 cars in August 
and a total of 2,699 for the eight months 
ended Aug. 31. In round numbers this 
represents an outlay of $4,143,000. Mr. 
Crone gave no figures but said the sales 
of Dort cars exceeded those of August, 
1919, by three. 


Motor Trucks Have Increased 
Land Value in Southern County 





For This and Other Reasons Super- 
visors Favor Large Good Roads 
Appropriation. 





EW ORLEANS, Sept. 17—Hinds 

county, Mississippi, steps to the front 
of all road-building counties and parishes 
in the South this month with the an- 
nouncement by the board of supervisors 
that, “owing to the great agricultural, 
commercial and educational development 
of the county, due to the use of motor 
trucks, tractors and passenger cays,” 
they will submit to the people Oct. 1 a 
bond- issue of $1,000,000 to be used 
exclusively for good roads. 

Petitions asking that this election be 
called and signed by more than half the 
qualified electors of the county have been 
presented to the supervisors. The Fed- 
eral government has never furnished 
any road funds to this county, which 
began building gravel and shell roads 
ten years ago, being the pioneer in this 
work of all the counties of the state, but 
equal aid will be asked of the Federal 
road fund as soon as this bond issue is 
voted, as it undoubtedly will be, thus 
giving the county $2,000,000, for road 
work. The supervisors announce the 
work will be started immediately, and 
will be completed in one year, if suffi- 
cient labor can be obtained; if not, two 
years is the outside limit of time set for 
the completion of the entire county sys- 
tem and the complete rehabilitation of 
present roads. 

The supervisors declare that motor 
trucks, operating on these good roads, 
have increased land. values from $25 an 
acre five years ago to $100 and $150. 
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Used Car Dealers Organize 
Section for Airplane Sales 
New Planes Appear at Sales Room 


—To Keep Others at Fly- 
ing Field 





HICAGO, Sept. 17.—Indicative of the 

movement among automobile dealers 
to carry airplanes with their stock of 
cars for sale to individuals as a means 
of transportation is the announcement by 
Harris & Rodgers, used car dealers of 
this city, that they have purchased a 


* number of DH-6 airplanes and, with the 


organization of their aircraft department 
which has been effected, will not only 
carry aircraft on their sales room floor 
but will maintain at their flying field in 
Ashburn, IIl., a stock of planes rigged, 
tested and ready for immediate delivery 
via the air route. Several well-known 
pilots have already joined the organiza- 
tion and others will be added to the staff 
in the near future. 


Adaptable to School Work 


The planes have been purchased in 
such a manner that they can be sold in 
single units at about the price of the 
average automobile. They are new ships 
of the type used by the British govern- 
ment during the war for the training of 
their pilots. Their equipment and per- 
formance makes them particularly 
adaptable to school work, passenger 
carrying, aerial advertising and other 
commercial work of a similar nature. 
One of the planes recently flew from 
New York to Chicago over a zig-zag 
route and its ability to get in and out of 
small emergency fields was one of the- 
outstanding features of the trip. 


The first shipment of the planes which 


are equipped with the OX-5 engines has 
already arrived and is on exhibition at 
the company’s salesroom. 


Talk of Buying Carload Lots of 


Gasoline as an Aid to Car Sales 


Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Following 
complaints made to the attorney gen- 
eral’s office that the price of gasoline is 
higher in Rochester than in neighboring 
towns and cities, it is thought that Fed- 
eral agents will visit this city to make 
an investigation. The price here is 35 
cents, while nearby it is as low as 32 
cents. An officer of the Standard Oil 
Co. states that the matter lies entirely 
with the dealer and that the present 
rates of the firm to all dealers through- 
out New York and New England is 31 
cents. 

A number of automobile men have 
been discussing the feasibility of erect- 
ing a station near the railroad, just 
outside the city limits, where zg isoline 
could be brought in carload lots at the 
lowest possible quotation and inandied 
without trucking or other costs so as to 
sell it to the motorist_at a much lower 
price than now prevails. They believe 
that lower prices for the fuel w:li help 
the local sale of automobiles. 








A Home-Made Wrecking Truck That Does the Job 


The illustration shows an interesting development of a wrecking crane constructed 


by one of our readers, J. D. Owen, of Harriman, Tenn. 


The success of the crane 


has created a reputation for Mr. Owen, and hardly a day goes by but several 


calls are made. 


Many of the difficult salvage jobs are done at night, according 


to Mr. Owen 





Pennsylvania Road Riilding 
Is Hampered by Car Shortage 


Washington and Georgia Are Going 
Ahead With Plans for Improve- 
ment of State Highways 


ARRISBURG, Pa., Sept. 22—Inability 

of contractors to obtain shipments 
denied them because of embargoes and 
the allocation of open-top cars to the 
transportation of coal is seriously ham- 
pering Pennsylvania’s road construction 
program, according to State Highway 
Commissioner Sadler, who has just com- 
pleted an inspection trip throughout the 
Northeastern section of the state. 

This applies to several hundred con- 
tracts. Many of the contractors have a 
stock of certain materials on hand that 
will result in serious loss to them if they 
are compelled to carry the stock for 
another season. There are contracts in 
force at present involving the construc- 
tion of nearly 1000 miles of highways, 
of which 109 miles have been completed 
to date, a mileage that could have been 
doubled under reasonably favorable con- 
ditions. 


ONLY PASSENGER CARS SHOWN 

Cincinnati, O., Sept. 18—Passenger 
cars only are to be exhibited at the an- 
nual automobile show to be held here 
this week. Heretofore there have been a 
large number of trucks, wagons and 
other commercial vehicles on exhibition 
with the passenger cars, giving a diver- 
sion of interest that was considered of 
doubtful value. 

Approximately forty firms will be rep- 
resented, some with several makes of 


cars and each having several models of 
each make handled by them. A con- 
servative estimate places the number of 
cars to be shown at 200. One of the 
special features in connection with the 
show is a stage spectacle showing a 
Zeppelin raid on Paris. 


TO DISCUSS HIGHWAYS AT AKRON 

Akron, Ohio, Sept. 17—The Federal 
Highway Council, working for the ad- 
vancement of all highways, will meet 
here Sept. 27 and 28. The council has 
shown several states how to raise suf- 
ficient funds for effective good roads 
campaigns without calling for subscrip- 
tions from national manufacturers and 
is conducting independent engineering 
investigations to clarify and extend the 
expert knowledge of proper highway 
construction. 


Sales Being Held Up sie 


Prospects Expect Lower Prices 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 18—Automobile 
dealers in the Pacific Northwest are giv- 
ing emphasis in their sales campaigns 
to the fact that with the increase in rail- 
road rates there is no likelihood of any 
decrease in the retail price of cars, and 
that it is folly for prospective owners 
to hold off any longer in anticipation of 
a break in the market prices. 

“It is indeed surprising to learn the 
number of people who are actually with- 
holding their orders because of their con- 
fidence that retail prices will come down 
soon,” said one dealer. “With no justi- 
fication for such a conclusion, we must 
get the facts absorbed by the buying 
public. Co-operation among dealers is 
essential if the situation is to be pre- 
sented to the public in the proper light.” 
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Truck Sales Managers Told 
Bankers Are Ready to Assist 


Members of National Association 
~ Agree to Weed Out Salesmen 
Not Producing Results 


EW YORK, Sept. 17—Various angles 

of the problems which are presented 
to them in these days of industrial un- 
certainty were discussed by members of 
the National Association of Motor Truck 
Sales Managers at a conference last Fri- 
day and Saturday at the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. The 
theme nearest their hearts was how to 
increase sales. 


Emphasize Necessity of Trucks 


Various means of overcoming sales : 
resistance were considered and many 
suggestions along this line were offered. 
One of the main purposes of the organ- 
ization is to stress the essentiality of 
the truck as a means of transportation. 

The credit situation was taken up in 
thore or less detail and the sales man- 
agers told of conditions as they concern 
their companies. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by two New York bankers who de- 
clared that banks were ready to finance 
to the limit of their ability, all legitimate 
sales of motor trucks. They said they 
recognized their importance as an agent 
of transportation. ‘ 


It was agreed that a buyers’ market 
has returned and that extraordinary ef- 
forts must be made to seek prospects 
who can be sold. Every company is 
preparing to undertake an intensive sell- 
ing campaign. One of the first things to 
be done in this connection will be to 
weed out salesmen who are not produc- 
ing results in actual sales. 


FORM EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 

Kansas City, Sept. 20—Announcement 
has just been made of the incorporation 
of one of the largest automotive acces- 
sory jobbing houses in the Middle West. 
The Motor Equipment Corp. recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $1,000,000 
under the laws of Delaware with $250,000 
paid in, will act as the holding corpora- 
tion and owner of the capital stock of the 
Equipment Co. of Kansas City, accessory 
jobbers, and a controlling interest in the 
Equipment Co. of Texas, accessory job- 
bers located at Fort Worth. The organi- 
zation carries an extensive line of 
automotive accessories and operates ex- 
tensively throughout Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


RUB-TEX BUYS EVERWEAR PLAN'T 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19—The Rub- 
Tex Co., manufacturers of a general line 
of mechanical rubber goods from both 
new and reclaimed rubber, such as floor 
mats for automobiles, fan belts, and run- 
ning board covering, have purchased the 
plant of the Everwear Rubber Co. of Mil- 
waukee and will ship the machinery and 
plant equipment to their factory in this 
city, which was acquired several months 
ago. 
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Raise Objections to Rules 
of French Grand Prix Race 


Concerns Say That Bench Test, if 
Insisted On, Means End 
of Event 





BY W. F. BRADLEY 

European Correspondent of Motor Age 

ARIS, Sept. 5—European automobile 

concerns interested in racing are 
unanimously opposed to the rules of the 
French Grand Prix road race announced 
for the summer of 1921. This event calls 
for cars of 183 cubic inches piston dis- 
placement and obliges all competing ma- 
chines to submit to a bench test, when 
30 hp. must be developed at 1,000 revo- 
lutions and 90 hp. at 3,000 revolutions, 
the higher power being maintained un- 
interruptedly for one hour. 


Every interested party is opposed to 
the bench test. Jules Goux, head of the 
Peugeot racing team, declares that there 
will be no_race if this bench test is 
insisted upon, for conditions are so se- 
vere that it will be impossible to find 
the minimum number of thirty com- 
petitors. 


Foreign Entries Would be Few 

“Foreign entries are impossible under 
these rules,” declared Goux, “for no con- 
cern will consent to come 3,000 miles 
with the possibility of being unable 
to take part in the race because of some 
slight defect during the engine test. We 
do not know on what course the race 
will be-run, and it is quitely likely that 
an engine most suitable for the bench 
test will be unsatisfactory for the roads 
selected. Unless the technical competi- 
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tion is dropped, the Grand Prix can be 
looked upon as dead.” 

Engineer Fornac&, head of the tech- 
nical department of the Fiat company, 
says: “The bench test is foolish. The 
public is not concerned in the power de- 
veloped by an enginé on a bench test, 
but in the-speed it can maintain on the 
road. It is not at all proved that the 
best engine on the bench will be the 
best on the road. Although we object 
to technical competition, this alone will 
not prevent us taking part in the race, 
other things being satisfactory.” 

Louis Coatalen of the Sunbeam com- 
pany is emphatic: “So long as there is 
a bench test we shall not enter. With a 
three-litre rule only we might enter not 
only three Sunbeam cars but also three 
Darracqs and three Talbots.” 

Louis Delage maintains that it is very 
difficult to get 30 hp. at 1,000 revolutions 
and 90 hp. at 3,000 revolutions. M. Mi- 
chelet, chief engineer of the Delage com- 
pany, points out that risks are enor- 
mously increased by a bench test a week 
before the race. 


Must be Overhauled After Test 


“The engines will have to be stripped 
and reassembled after this test,” he says, 
“and, as the work will have to be done 
away from the factory, there is every 
possibility of some little error or some 
slight neglect spoiling everything. Pres- 
ent day racing is so keen that nobody 
can afford to take such risks.” 


Ettore Bugatti, immediately after win- 
ning the French light car race, declared 
that he would not enter for any Grand 
Prix with a bench test attached to it. 

“I do not consider that it is necessary 
to develop 90 hp. in order to win this 
race, and I wouid not consent to produce 


The Uses of the Motor Truck are Unlimited 





Paris, Sept. 2—The carriage of race horses from their training quarters to the race 
courses is now undertaken in France almost exclusively by pneumatic-tired motor 


trucks, 


The vehicle adopted for this work is the Latil front wheel driver, which 


has its four cylinder motor of 4 by 5.5 in. bore and stroke, placed ahead of the 
front axle, and drives to the front wheels, through a four speed gearbox and short 


transverse shafts. 


: There is no mechanism whatsoever back of the driver's seat, 
thus making the rear of the body absolutely free from noise and vibration. 


This 


arrangement also gives a very low frame and a long body space for a given wheel- 


base. 


On the type used by the French trainers the wheelbase is 137 in. and the 


body length 138 in., with a height of frame members above the ground of 18 in. 
wo horses are received, and are placed longitudinally, with their heads towards 
the rear, and are separated by a padded partition 
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Sell All Space for Only Show 
Europe Will Have This Year 
Show at Brussels, Dec. 10 to 19, to 


Be International and, Includes 
Entire Industry 








BY W. F. BRADLEY 
European Correspondent of Motor Age 

ARIS, Sept. 5—Every available inch 
of space has been rented for the 
first Belgian post-war automobile show 
to be held in the Palais du Cinquente- 
naire, Brussels, Dec. 10 to 19. The show 
is international and devoted to the entire 
automotive industry. - There will be 64 
car exhibitors, 72 accessory stands, 18 
tire manufacturers, 8 truck makers, 7 
agricultural tractor exhibitors, 6 in the 
stationary engine class, and 20 in the 

bicycle and motorcycle section. 


France has Thirty-one Entries 

French car manufacturers dominate 
with thirty-one individual exhibits. Bel- 
gium has only nine car manufacturers in 
the show. Italy will be represented by 
Fiat, Bianchi, Isotta-Fraschini, Spa, and 
by the Ansaldo company, which has just 
entered the automobile field. American 
cars to be placed on exhibition are Comet 
Six, Maxwell, Chalmers, Paige, Westcott, 
Dodge, Buick, Chevrolet, Overland, Pack- 
ard and Oldsmobile. American tire firms 
are Fisk, Goodrich and U. S. In addi- 
tion American accessory manufacturers 
will be well represented by Brussels 
dealers. 

The Belgian show assumes consider- 
able importance this year by reason of it 
being the only one to be held on the 
continent of Europe. 








an engine capable of developing that 
power merely for the privilege of 
starting in the French Grand Prix.” 

M. Pilain of the Rolland-Pilain Co. was 
equally emphatic in his objections to the 
bench test. 

“We will start with a straight three- 
litre rule, but we will not enter cars for 
a technical competition which has little 
if any relation with racing,” declared M. 
Pilain. 

René Thomas, speaking as a race 
driver, states that the greatest objection 
to be raised against the A. C. F. rules is, 
that it gives away all racing secrets a 
week before the race. 

“There is not a detail in connection 
with the engines which will not be 
known by everybody before the race is 
run,” he says, “and as a consequence the 
engineer who has succeeded in produc- 
ing the most successful engine will have 
to give up the whole of his data to his 
rivals. Certainly no French concerns 
will agree to this.” 

René De Knyff, chairman of the racing 
board of the Automobile Club of France, 
which association not only organizes the 
race but controls all automobile racing 
in France, states that the rules had been 
adopted not only to provide a good race 
but with the idea of improving engineer- 
ing standards. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Walter S. Bingham, who has been connected 
with the tractor industry in the Northwest, has 
recently been appointed to represent the Arvae 
Mfg. Co. of Anderson, Ind., manufacturers o1 
universal joints, in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. 


C. M. Hanch, former general manager of the 
Maxwell Car Co., has made no definite announce- 
ment of his plans for the future, but it is under- 
stood he is planning to open offices in New York 
and Detroit for consulting work in the general 
administration of automoble plants. Hanch re- 
signed from Maxwell when the management com- 
mittee headed by W. P. Chrysler took control. 


Ile went with the company when it was coming | 


out of war work and during his administration 
it turned out 85,000 passenger cars and trucks. 


W. S. Roberts, who resigned as manager of 
the J. I. Case T. M. Co., at St. Louis, to become 
distributor for the Reo cars and trucks in Kan- 
sas City has returned to St. Louis as president 
and treasurer of the West Side Buick Auto Co., 
which will distribute Buick cars at retail. W. P. 
Kellam is associated, with him as vice-presdent 
of the company. 


Walter G. Gatjens, who for sx years has been 
making a study of service conditions and who 
installed Packard service methods in both New 
York and Philadelphia, has been made general 
service manager of the Detroit branch of the 
Packard Motor Car Co. in charge of both trucks 
and passenger cars. 


.G. M. Graves, formerly connected with the 
Pierce-Arrow, has been made assistant sales man- 
ager of the Stewart Motor Corp. of Buffalo. 


J. D. Rule, who has been with the Oakland 
Motor Car Co., and later comptroller of the 
Chevrolet Motor Co. at Tarrytown, N. Y., has 
been transferred to New York City where he as- 
sumes a prominent position in the office of the 
comptroller. 


George A. Wall, for twenty years associated 
with the Gardner Governor Co., has resigned to 


Paper Company Finds Value of 


Tractor Use in Maine Woods 


Lewiston, Me., Sept. 18—Following an 
experiment made last winter, the Great 
Northern Paper Co. has placed an order 
for thirty-nine tractors for use on roads 


through the woods. They will be of the 
caterpillar type and each will have a load 
capacity of at least thirty-one tons. It is 
estimated that the tractors will do the 
work of approximately 800 horses and 
reduce the cost of taking supplies into 
the company’s camps of at least $6 a ton. 

The test of the tractors was made on 
the roads in the Moosehead lake and 
Penobscot west branch region. Not a 
storm of the winter prevented the trac- 
tors going through. They cleared the 
roads after a big storm in about one- 
fourth of the time which horses would 
have taken. 


IMMEL ASSETS FAR EXCEED DEBTS 

Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 17.—R. H. 
Schryver, president of the Citizens Trust 
& Savings Bank, has been named re- 
ceiver for the Immel Co., which has been 
operating plants here, specializing in 
the manufacture of automobile bodies. 
The appointment was made by the court 
after the company had confessed judg- 
ment on a note of $10,000 given to C. W. 


become president of the Wall Pump & Com- 
pressor Co., Quincy, Ill, a firm newly organized 
to manufacture vacuum pumps, air compressors 
and engine governors. 


E. B. Wilson, formerly director of sales for 
Buick, has been named sales manager of the 
Willys corporation which will produce the new 
Chrysler Six at Elizabeth, N. J. Selection of Mr. 
Wilson is the result of friendship with Walter 
P. Chrysler who is now in charge of Willys 
production. ‘ 


Arthur E. Dixon, widely known in automotive 
circles, has been promoted to the position of sales 
manager for the Torbensen Axle Co., Cleveland. 

Pem M. Price, formerly connected with the 
B.L.P. Motor Co., has formed the Price Rawn 
Motor Co., who will act as factory distributors 
in the District of Columbia, Virginia, and West 
Virginia for the General Utility Co., Philadelphia, 
in the marketing of general air compressors and 
general lightning cut piston rings. 


B. F. Forbes of the Studebaker agency, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, has been elected president of the 
Des Moines County Motor Trade Bureau and 
T. W. Wentworth. of the ‘209” Tire Co. has 
been chosen secretary. All Burlington dealers 
are members of the bureau. 


Thomas W. Brahany, former assistant secre- 
tary to Presidents Taft and Wilson, has been 
made president of the Oldsmobile Sales Co., 
Washington, and placed in charge of the distri- 
bution of Oldsmobile cars and trucks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. 


J. P. Cranston, general manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Vim Motor Truck Co., 
has resigned to become president of the Accep- 
tance and Finance Corp., which has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $2,000,000 to specialize on 
the purchase of secured paper covering time pur- 
chases of motor trucks. He is president of the 
Motor Truck Association of Philadelphia. and 
treasurer and a director of the Bateman Mann- 
facturing Co. 


Snider & Sons for labor and materials 
in the construction of the plant. Another 
claim for $10,000 was filed by a loca! 
lumber concern, in which a mechanic’s 
lien was asked. 


Mr. Schryver is authorized to operate 
the plant and to push production. Re- 
ports show that the company has more 
than $1,000,000 in contracts for closed 
bodies, with others about to be closed. A 
statement shows that assets are more 
than $1,000,000, while liabilities are 
about $275,000. 


CREDITORS FAIL TO HELP 
Detroit, Sept. 16—Attorneys for the 
Ann Arbor Machine Corp. filed a petition 
in bankruptcy in the federal court here 
today listing liabilities at $521,374.79 and 
assets at $484,968.20. The petition recites 


that the business for two months has 


been conducted by a creditors’ commit 
tee, during which time the committee in- 
curred a debt of $35,622.21. 

The firm manufactures castings and 
was making a silo filler which was to 
have been marketed with the Fordson 
tractor. 


ST. PAUL TO HOLD SHOW 
St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 20—The Auto- 
mobile Trades Association of St. Paul 
has voted unanimously to hold a closed 
car automobile show in the St. Paui 
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auditorium Sept. 28-Oct. 2. Endeavors 
are being made to have this the finest 
show of its kind in the Northwest. Floor 
space to the extent of 20,000 ft. has been 
made available and seventy-five cars will 
be exhibited. The show is being man- 
aged by W. S. Williams of the W. H. 
Schmelzel, Ford dealers, under the direc- 
tion of the committee of the association 
of which C. P. Joy of the Packard is 
chairman. The other members of the 
committee are W. T. Haynes of the Hud- 
son; L. W. Jordan of the Dodge; Ben- 
jamin F. Powers of the Peerless and 
Auburn and Mr. Williams. 


Franklin to Enter Truck 
Field with 1-Ton Truck 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co., maker of the Frank- 
lin car since 1902, will re-enter the truck 
field and in conjunction with its passen- 
ger car business will place upon the 
market a 1-ton, pneumatic tired truck 
which, like the Franklin car, will be air- 
cooled. It will embrace many of the 
Franklin features such as full elliptic 
springs and a wood sill. It will be a 
four cylinder job. 

Separate quarters have been engaged 
in this city for experimental work on 
the new truck and the engineers in 
charge of the work say they are well 
satisfied with the manner in which the 
experimental jobs have stood up on the 
road. Because of its extremely light 
weight, speed and air cooling the Frank- 
lin company anticipates a large demand 
for this type, particularly from the 
rural trade. 

The company was engaged in the man- 
ufacture of commercial vehicles as well 
as passenger cars; from 1904 to 1912, 
when it abandoned the truck field to 
concentrate all of its energies on passen- 
ger car production. 


RECEIVER FOR TOP BUILDER 


Detroit, Sept. 17—B. J. Lincoln was 
named receiver for the Dafoe-Eustice Co. 
of this city by Federal Judge Tuttle. Ap- 
plication for the receiver was made by 
attorneys for the Campbell-Edwald Co., 
Lowrie-Robinson Lumber Co. and The 
Stubbs Co. 

The creditors above named recently 
filed a joint petition in bankruptcy 
against the concern. The company man- 
ufactures automobile tops, sails and can- 
vas goods. 

C. P. ROOT ON PATH MARKING TRI? 

Chicago, Sept. 17.—A special scout car 
in command of Charles P. Root, who di- 
rected the Elgin road race, has left here 
under the auspices of the Chicago Motor 
Club to mark the highway from Chicago 
to Los Angeles. Following the scout cai 
a road marking crew will start out to 
mark the highway. 


ST oeatneatill 

FIRE DESTROYS FORD BODIES 

Detroit, Sept. 17.—Fire which damaged 
the plant of the Wilson Body Co. to the 
extent of $100,000 destroyed 750 Ford 
bodies in various stages of construction. 
The blaze started in the shipping room 
from an undetermined cause. 
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The highest and most pop- 
ular vantage point to see 
the race is at mile fourteen 
of the highway and from 
here nearly the entire eight 
miles of the lower course 
can be seen and also 
stretches of the higher four 
miles. The distance makes 
the cars look like toys 
when they first come into 
view, while the dashing of 
the cars around the whip- 
crack curves and along the 
edge of high, sheer cliffs, 
the banks of eternal snow 
in numerous shady places 
all around, the broad vista 
of scenery stretching over 
thousands of square miles 
and the closeness to clouds 
and summit storms furnish 
plenty of thrills for spec- 
tators. This year, however, 
there were livelier thrills 
than the visitors had bar- 
gained for as the severe 
cold caused an abundance 
of shivering even among 
those who had played safe 
with heavy coats and 


blankets 
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The Majestic Setting of the Pikes Peak Hill Climb 


Some of the five thousand specta- 
tors on their way home. Although 
a terrific snowstorm near the sum- 
mit made new records by the race 
drivers impossible on this $250,000 
corkscrew of granite and lava rock, 
excellent time was shown by fully 
half of the thirteen cars that fin- 
ished the gruelling climb. There 
are about sixty curves to the course, 
some of them ordinary curves and 
others switchbacks of thrilling 
sharpness, and the grade ranges 
from 7 to 1014 per cent 


the events 


Second prizes in the Penrose trophy 
event, the free-for-all race and the 
contest for cars having up to 300 
cu. in. piston displacement were 
won by Albert Cline, also in a Lex- 
ington. His time was less than six 
seconds slower than his teammate’s 
record. The trophy event over a 
course of 12 2-5 mi. was won by 


Loesche in 22 min. 25 2-5 sec. 


Otto Loesche, 
in a Lexing- 
ton, winner of 
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Pierce-Arrow Develops Dual Valve Truck 


The Principle of Four Valves Per Cylinder Which This Company Has So Suc- 
cessfully Developed for Its Passenger 


Cars Has Been Adapted to Trucks and 
Is Employed in the Completely New Line 


Pierce-Arrow five- 
ton model with 
dual valve engine 
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Specifications of the New Pierce-Arrow Models 


2-Ton 


$3750 
Wheelbase 150 
Tires, Front, solid... . 36x4 
- Tires, rear, solid 36x4d 
Bore, in. 4 
ee 5% 
S. A. E. Hp. 
Speed, r.p.m. 
Speed, m.p.h. ....... 
Final drive 


5-Ton Tractor 

$5700 
168 

36x5 


31%4-Ton 


$4950 
162 
36x5 
36x5d 
4% 
6% 
32.40 
1200 
16 


Worm 


132 


4% 
6% 
32.40 
1200 
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IERCE-ARROW enters an _ hitherto 

unexplored field with its new four- 
‘valve engine truck. Greatly increased 
power with better gasoline mileage, 
greater durability and lower maintenance 
cost in addition to better accessibility 
are five of the outstanding vital charac- 
teristics of the four-valve Pierce-Arrow 
truck line, which was recently announced 
in Moror Ace. The new line is repre- 
sented in capacity from two to five-ton 
range with an intermediate size of three 
and a half ton capacity. In addition to 
this there is a chassis unit. These four 
models are designed to meet all haulage 
requirements above the field of the light 
delivery car and all are equipped with 
the four-valve engine. 
Develops Greater Power 

In principle this engine has been thor- 
. oughly tested on the Pierce-Arrow pas- 
senger cars, where it has proven very 
successful. The same principle when 
applied to the truck engine shows.a re- 
markable increase in power. Under test 
a 4 by 5%-in, bore and stroke engine 
with four cylinders and eight valves 
developed 28 hp. at 1000 r. p. m., whereas 
the engine with dual valves delivered 35 
hp. at the same speed, which is an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. Further ability '< 
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added to this line of trucks by the greater 
gear reduction. 

As an indication of the pulling power 
of the new line the original five-ion 
model had a standard gear ratio of 7.8 
in high gear and 29.5 in low gear, com- 
pared to the ’21 series the five-ton model 
has a reduction of 10 to 1 in high gear 
and a low ratio of 61.2 to 1. With the 


The drivers compartment in the new 
line of Pierce-Arrow trucks—Note 
that left hand steering is employed 


new models this torque is sufficient to 
slip the wheels on dry pavement. 

Economy is one of the big features in 
connection with this new line of trucks. 
This has been obtained from the empioy- 
ment of the dual valve principle, which, 
as everyone knows, is conducive to bet- 
ter volumetric efficiency. By employing 
four valves per cylinder the intake gases 
are brought into the cylinder with less 
resistance and a greater charge is intro- 
duced, which is productive toward more 
power. After the explosion is completed 
the two exhaust valves give greater ac- 
cess to the exist of the gases. Hence 
there is less dead gas remaining in the 
cylinder to mix with the incoming {fiesh 
gas. 

Greater durability and lower mainte- 
nance cost have been secured through 
other means which are minor but yet 
important in so far as construction is 
concerned. For example, the crank cases 
of all the engines have been enlarged 
in diameter and provided with heavier 
crank. The bearings have been lensth- 
ened considerably. 


Engine Vibration Reduced . 


All cylinders are cast in block, which 
gives greater rigidity. This construction 
permits of greater speed with less vi- 
bration. Further reduction of vibration 
is secured through the use of a vei) 
heavy crank case. A thermostat has been 
fitted in the engine water circulating sys- 
tem which enables the engine to wall 
up quickly and more completely vapor:z: 
the poor fuel now used. 

Another feature of the new trucks is 
the use of full force feed lubrication. 1: 
this system all bearings, including the 
crankshaft, camshaft, connecting rod: 
and wrist pins are supplied with oi! 
under pressure, the gears in addition 
being lubricated in the same manner. 

‘The oil is carried in a sump in the 
crank Case pan which has a screen tha! 
strains any surplus oi] escaping from the 
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Mes 


Both sides of the new Pierce-Arrow dual 
engine is shown above 


bearings. Before entering the geared 
pump located in the bottom of the sump, 
an additional straicer is provided, thus 
giving assurance that all oil fed to the 
bearings will be free from grit or foreign 
matter. The entire oiling system is com- 
pletely enclosed within the crank case, 
no pipes or tubes being visible except 
that to the pressure gage on dash. 
There are many features of the new 
chassis which make for greater acces- 
sibility. For example, the ordinary dust 
pan has been entirely eliminated, thus 
facilitating mounting and repairing of 
the engine accessories. This has been 
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secured by extending the crank case to 
meet the channel side frame members, 
thus forming an enclosure for the en- 
gine more effective than in any previous 
design. 
Cylinder Head One Casting 

Another engine feature of great acces- 
sibility is the detachable cylinder head 
which makes it extremely easy to get at 
the combustion chambers of the cylin- 
ders for inspection or for valve grinding. 
Because the cylinders are cast in block 
the detachable cylinder head can be 
made in one separate casting. 


The compression chambers are formed 
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in the cylinder head casting and are com- 

pletely machined. This not only insures 
uniform compression in all cylinders but 
also reduces the tendency of carbon de- 
posits to adhere to the compression 
chamber walls.. The removable head is 
provided with two spark plug heads per 
cylinder and pet cock for timing and 
testing. 

The dual valves are entirely enclosed 
by four cover plates which may easily be 
removed by turning large wing nuts. The 
valves are automatically lubricated from 
the crank case and may be easily adjust- 
ed by removing the covers on each side 
of the engine. 


Accessibility Prominent Throughout 


Further accessibility is secured by 
moving the gearset cases further back 
than in previous models in which they 
were under the floorboards of the drivers’ 
seats. This location of the gearsets fa- 
cilitates the arrangement of the power 
take-off. It also reduces the length of 
the propeller shaft and eliminates the 
necessity for mounting an auxiliary bear- 
ing between the gearset and the rear axle. 

Another feature of accessibility in de- 
termining faults in the ignition system 
has been secured by so arranging the 
ignition switch that the engine may be 
run on either one set of plugs or the 
other, or on both together. 

Other details of design intended to in- 
crease the efficiency of truck operation 
include a modern, thoroughly tested 
odometer mounted on the dash and 
driven from the gearset. This odometer 
replaces the former hub odometer which 
was frequently knocked off in minor col- 
lisions and was almost always covered 
with mud so that the reading was not 
visible. 


By mounting the gearset further aft 
and extending the countershaft, a powei 
take-off transmitting from five to seven 
hp. may be easily attached. On the 3% 
and 5-ton models, a two-speed power 
take-off manufactured in the Pierce-Ar- 

(Concluded on page 33.) 





Plan view of the new Pierce-Arrow 3!/-ton chassis, the layout of which is characteristic of the 2- and 5-ton 
models. Note the left drive and center control, the position of the gearset farther aft than heretofore to 
reduce the lift of the rear propeller shaft and the location of the service brake on propeller shaft immedi- 
ately in back of geareet 
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Take a Lesson from This Successful 
Tractor Dealer 


(Concluded from, page 13.) 
of what materials and parts we use in 
addition. There are too many of these 
tractors in use in this section and there 
are too many men who know how to 
operate them for us to be giving any- 
thing away. 

“Of course, we’ have a lot of tractors 
out—something like 375 of them per- 
haps—and it’s our policy to keep them 
all moving. Tractors here can be used 
nearly all the time and as a good many 
of these machines have been in use for 
a long time they require a lot of atten- 
tion. I and the other chaps who work 
with me are busy most of the time, but 
we go out only when we are sent for. 
I don’t do like Friend Schmidt here, 
coddle my men, but I let them send for 
me. Then I hop to it. 

“All of us have service trucks and we 
aim to give most of our service in the 
field. We carry the necessary tools foi 
this and we can do almost anything that 
is required. When a tractor needs re- 
boring or something like that we usually 
lift the engine out and bring it in here 
to the shop, but ordinarily we can do 
everything that needs to be done right 
on the orchardist’s place. 

Owner Is Big Problem 

“We have our troubles, nevertheless. 
Most of these are due to the fact that 
some men might live to be a thousand 
years old and never learn to treat a 
tractor as it ought to be treated. There's 
a wonderful difference in men in this 
respect. I may say that my chief prob- 
lem is in handling the individual tractor 
owner, and I feel sure that this is the 
sort of thing that will be found by any 
man who has many tractors out. If ! 
should sit here and tell you about some 
of the fool stunts some tractor owners 
have pulled you would hardly believe it. 
I am sure I am right when I say the 
individual owner is the biggest problem 
any tractor company has got to meet, 
and it is particularly big when a dealer 
takes care of all his own service like 
we do.” 

Harrison P. Smith, Ine., is by all 
means the most important factor in the 
tractor business in Santa Clara county. 
While primarily a motor car dealer he 
always has made a specialty of tractors, 
having sold the Samson line, first the 
original Sieve Grip and now the modern 
Samson line, since 1905. In all he has 
over 500 tractors in use in his territory. 

E. B. Lawrence, sales manager, says 
the company has built its business from 
the proportions of a bicycle shop to its 
present importance by always giving 
service and by making that service prac- 
tically free up to the point where a 
machine or toal was thoroughly intro- 
duced. In other words, the company has 
been constructive in its service depart- 
ment and has made that service instruc- 
tive rather than destructive in building 
up prestige and trade. During the pre- 
liminary stages of any introduction the 


amount of service given has depended 
upon the volition of the company rather 
than upon the desire of the customer 
for attention. 


The service given has been for the 
most part voluntary on the part of Smith 
and has had for its object the establish- 
ment of a body of competent tractor 
owners, who, after they reached the 
the stage of competency, were taken off 
the free service list and made to pay 
for what they got. 


Lawrence says the time of a salesman 
is too valuable to spend it making de- 
liveries of cars, trucks or tractors. The 
salesman is hired to sell and to do that 
only. He maintains that beyond certain 
of the fundamentals the less knowledge 
the salesman has of mechanical details 
the better salesman he makes. His job 
is to sell and this he can do by sheer 
salesmanship without cluttering up his 
arguments by going into the detail of 
mechanical construction. 

Five Service Men in Fie!d 

Also Lawrence maintains that the 
salesman should never have anything to 
do with the delivery of a piece of auto- 
motive equipment after the sale has been 
made. This is a function of the mechan- 
ical department and all deliveries and 
demonstrations are made by it. The 
company employs forty men in all, and 
the sales force consists of six. Two of 
these specialize on cars, two on trucks 
and two on tractors. Five tractor serv- 
ice men are employed, all of whom have 
service trucks and all of whom are con- 
stantly in the field. While most of the 
service on tractors is given in the fieid 
it still is necessary at times to lift an 
engine and bring it to the shop for re- 
boring or some one of the other major 
operations. 

Only about 25 per cent of the tractor 
sales made by the company are on the 
cash basis. Seventy-five per cent are 
time sales, usually on the basis of $500 
down and the balance due when the par- 
ticular crop the buyer grows is ready 
for market. Interest at the rate of 8 
per cent is charged and it is a singular 
fact that most buyers would rather pay 
Smith than pay the bank. 

Santa Clara county, of which San Jose 
is the center and metropolis, is almost 
exclusively orchard. The fruit crop of 
1919 amounted to more than $30,000,000 
and there is apparently an unlimited 
demand for tractors. The company sells 
the new Samson line exclusively now 
and expects to get a very large number 
of machines into the field. The tendency 
in the territory seems to be toward the 
small wheel tractor and Smith is author- 
ity for the statement that many owners 
of larger type machines are substituting 
duplicate power units of the smaller 
type. Instances were quoted where 
orchardists are on record as saying they 
can wear out and discard a small wheel 
machine every year and still keep ahead 
of the maintenance and_ replacement 
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game as represented by the maintenance 
cost of the big tractors. 


Smith has a fine 3-story building on 
the main street of San Jose and is 
superbly equipped to do business. For- 
merly he had branches and sub-dealers, 
was a distributor in fact, but recently 
all of these have been dispensed with 
and the business has been concentrated 
at San Jose. 

RAISE OBJECTIONS TO RULES OF 
FRENCH GRAND PRIX 

(Concluded from page 27.) 

“We selected the two power limits of 
30 and 90, at 1,000 and 3,000 revolutions 
respectively, in order to develop engines 
which would produce high power at low 
as well as at high engine speeds. These 
figures were selected after consulting ex- 
perts, who assured us that 10 hp. per 
litre per 1,000 revolutions was quite feas 
ible. Very broad claims have been made 
regarding the power output of modern 
high specd engines, but we have no 
really reliable and undisputed data re- 
garding them. After such a competition 
as we propose, controlled by the most 
expert bedy of engineers to be found in 
the world, information will be obtained 
of the highest value.” 


When it was pointed out to Mr. De 
Knyff that manufacturers objected to the 
engine test and that the power output 
was considered too high, he hinted that 
the club would be willing to receive sug- 
gestions and would take the American 
viewpoint closely into consideration. “So 
long as no entries have been received, 
it is always possible for us to modify 
our rules if the necessity for this change 
is made clear. If any single firm ac- 
cepts the rules, by making an entry. we 
cannot. of course, change.” 


EXHIBITING HAND HOIST 


Lansing, Mich., Sept. 20—A hand hoist 
for light trucks, manufactured by the 
Michigan Bridge & Pipe Co. is being ex- 
hibited at the convention of the Michi- 
gan State Good Roads Association. The 
hoist which is mounted on an Oldsmobile 
truck has a sand and gravel box with 
good-sized carrying capacity. The hoist 
is attracting much attention and it is the 
plan of the foundry company to devote 
a large portion of its factory production 
to hoist building. It is designed for road 
work and is expected to develop a good 
demand. 


SALESMEN SEE NEW TIRE 


Kent, Ohio, Sept. 20—At the annua: 
get-together of branch managers ani 
salesmen of the Mason Tire & Rubbe: 
Co. held at the home offices of the com- 
pany here on Sept. 9 and 10 the new 
type of cord tire, the “Mason Junior,’ 
was presented for the first time and iis 
process of construction followed in the 
factory from raw materials to the fin- 
ished product. A high degree of enthus- 
iasm was developed for the new types of 
both pneumatic and solid tires which the 
Mason company will market the coming 
year. 
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Pierce-Arrow Develops 
Dual Valve Truck 


(Concluded from page 31) 


row shops and capable of delivering full 
engine power can be mounted on the 
side of the gearset case. 


Other features of construction include 
the adoption of left instead of right hand 
drive with the gearshift and emergency 
brake levers in the center of the cab 
instead of on the extreme right. The 
steering gear is of the semi-reversible 
screw and nut type. The steering col- 
umn is slightly inclined and is braced to 
the dash by a triangular bracket. A 20- 
in. steering wheel is used, with wood 
rim and malleable iron spider. The 
steering arm is a steel drop forging, heat 
treated, and is held on to the tapered 
square end of the spindle protruding 
from the steering gear housing by means 
of a nut with cotter pin. The drag link 
is fitted with hardened steel ball sockets 
and is provided with springs to take up 
wear and reduce road shocks on the 
steering mechanism. The front axle de- 
sign is substantially the same as on pre 
vious Pierce-Arrow trucks. 


Comfort for Driver 


The trucks are regularly fitted with 
lazy back seats with comfortable cush- 
ions, the seats easily accommodating two 
passengers besides the driver. A cab 
top with glass windshield is furnished 
as extra equipment. In the rear of the 
cab there is a roll curtain with celluloid 
window, and at the sides there are two 
hinged, steel frame, canvas-covered half 
doors. Roll side curtains with celluloid 
windows are also provided. 

The windshield is supported at the top, 
from the cab. It is in three sections, 
the right-hand section and the lower left- 
hand section being fixed, whereas the 
upper left-hand section is adjustable and 
can be swung forward for a rain vision 
effect and back to permit of free circula- 
tion of air through the cab. Oak floor 
boards are provided, reinforced by metal 
strips below. The toe board is of pressed 
steel, 

An instrument panel is mounted in the 
upper left corner of the pressed steel, 
cowled dash. This panel carries the fol- 
lowing instruments: Oil gage, hand air 
pump, carbureter choke, dash, light, am- 
meter, combination ignition and lighting 
switch and fuse box. The ignition switch 
is so arranged that the engine can be run 
on either one set of plugs or the other, 
or on both together. This is convenient 
for locating faults in the ignition system 
and is also very effective in demonstrai- 
ing the advantages of the dual ignition. 
Springs Half Elliptic 

Oak running boards are provided on 
both sides of the truck, and there 1s a 
large metal tool box on the left side. The 
running boards form the rear support 
for the front fenders. Heavy forged fen- 
der brackets are used. 

The front springs are half elliptic, and 
of the banded type, 41 in. long by 3 in. 
wide. The rear springs are also half 
elliptic, of the banded type, 56 in. lonz 
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by 3% wide. Both sets of springs are 
fitted with auxiliary rebound top plates. 
In the eyes of the rear springs, which 
are mounted on cross rods, there are two 
short steel bushings, which obviate wear 
on the rod. Bronze bushings are fitted 
in the shackles, and the shackle pins are 
clamped against rotation in the shackles. 


Fuel is carried in a 25-gallon cylin- 
drical tank under the driver’s seat and is 
fed to the engine under a pressure sys- 
tem. A special Stromberg carbureter is 
used on all of the new models. 

In addition to the three truck sizes 
the Pierce-Arrow Co. will manufacture 
a road tractor chassis. This comprises 
the larger of the two truck engines on 
a 7-in. frame with a 132-in. wheelbase. 
A five-ton rear axle is put under this 
frame, with a 10 to 1 reduction ratio 
and with 36-in. wheels. This tractor is 
designed to haul semi-trailers and to 
meet miscellaneous trailer requirements. 


Will Discuss Repeal of Bad 


Laws at Association Meeting 





South Carolina Automotive Trade 
Association Has Extended General 
Invitation to Gathering 


OLUMBIA, S. C., Sept. 16— Every 
phase of the automobile industry will 

be discussed at the annual meeting of the 
South Carolina Automotive Trade Asso- 
ciation to be held in Columbia Dec, 9-10. 
It is expected that this will prove to be 
one of the largest gatherings of automo- 
bile men recently held in the South and 
that it will bring to this city hundreds 
of visitors not only from this state but 
from many other sections of the country. 
Harry B. Harper, president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
has already accepted an invitation to at- 
tend the meeting and invitations will be 
extended by the South Carolina associa- 
tion to presidents and sales managers of 
practically every automobile factory in 
the United States and to the presidents 
of various state automotive associations. 
While the occasion is primarily a meet- 
ing of the state automotive trade asso- 
ciation, it will in reality be a national 
automobile conference in which all of 
the problems which now confront the 
automotive industry will be discussed. 
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Avery Salesmen See Factories 


at First Conference in Peoria 


Listen to Talks by Various Officials 
on New Policy and Dealer’s 
Contract 


EORIA, Ill., Sept. 17.—The first of 

three sales conferences, which are 
going to be held in Peoria this year by 
the Avery Co. instead of the one large 
sales conference usually held later in the 
year, has taken place at the factories and 
offices of the company when fifty-five 
Avery salesmen, branch house managers 
and assistants from the Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, Lincoln, Sioux Falls 
and Sidney territories were present. In 
order that every branch would get the 
representation deserved, the sales organ- 
ization decided to hold three smaller con- 
ferences instead of the large one. 


Talks were given by the sales man- 
agers, heads of office departments, heads 
of factory and the chief service engineer. 
The topics included_the new policy for 
1921 and the new and liberal 1921 deal- 
ers’ contract. 


During the four days’ session, a thor- 
ough trip was made through the three 
plants here, covering the inspection sys- 
tem together with the manufacturing 
methods prior to it, and a visit was made 
to the experimental fields where new 
and improved tractors and other farm 
machinery were seen at work. The 
methods of manufacture and assembly of 
the new Avery motor truck were also 
gone over. On the last day of the con- 
ference the visitors were taken to the 
plant of the company at Milwaukee, 
where the engines for the Avery tractors, 
motor cultivators and motor trucks are 
built complete. 


STATE TO FORCE CLEANLINESS 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9—In an effort 
to reduce the large number of garage 
and service station fires, L. T. Hussey, 
state fire marshal of Kansas, has begun 
work on regulations destined to prevent 
the recurrence of the large garage fires 
in Kansas during the past month. The 
losses to private property during the 


month in this state have been valued over 
$500,000. 


They Sell the Avery—You, Perhaps, Recognize Some 
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SETTER PyUSINESS 


Conducted by RayW. Sherman 
Make An Extra Profit on Radiator Covers 


Start a Campaign NOW to Get the Orders 
in Early and Get an Extra Discount That 
Will Pay the Cost of the Sales Campaign 


‘ 


lr won't be long before winter will 

be here. When that time comes 
there will be a bit of slack in many 
lines of business. The shop may slow 
down, car buyers will be harder to 
sell, and everybody may want to hold 
off on buying things until summer 
comes again. 

BUT—there will be almost as many 
cars in use up to “deep snow time” as 
there are now, and every one of these 
cars will suffer from the usual diffi- 
culties of cold weather. They’ll bark 
and miss and do all sorts of things, 
and the gasoline consumption will in- 
crease if the temperature isn’t kept 
high enough. 

A radiator cover is a great comfort. 
If you don’t believe it, watch for the 
low-priced cars which tie pieces of card- 
board over the radiator. 

And a cardboard is a cheap, 


job. No one is proud of it. 
owner would 


messy 
Every car 
rather have a 


radiator 


Mr. Jobber 


The ideas on this page will 
help make money for you and 
for your dealers. There are 
many ways you can co-operate 
with your dealers in getting 
this plan under way. 

Your salesmen can suggest 
details of the plan to their 
dealer customers and can aid 
them in matters of stock, styles 
and deliveries. 


It all means greater activity 
and profits in the automotive 
business at a time when they 
will be very acceptable. 
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cover, but he generally thinks of it when 
the cold day comes. Then he ties on a 
piece of cardboard and lets it go at that 
until the weather gets warm. 


Send These Letters to Your 


Radiator covers CAN be sold. The 
time to sell them—or begin selling 
them—is NOW. If the effort is made 
now the profit will be greater—as will 
be explained later—the business will be 
more convenient and the sales will be 
greater. 

FIRST—Get a list of car owners. If 
you sell cars, use your list of owners. 
Also, you can buy from a list company 
in your city, or the nearest large city, 
lists of such owners as you wish to use. 

SECOND—Get out a form letter on the 
radiator cover question. With this story 
are printed sample letters that can go 
to all car owners, regardless of what the 
make of car is. 

Here are a few suggestions: If you 
have spare time on the part of someone 
in the office, the cost of the circular 
letter can be cut down materially, by 
having a good share of it done in spare 
moments during this month. 

The complete printing of letterheads, 
envelopes, filling in of address and signa- 
ture, addressing, stamping and mailing 
would cost about $50 a thousand if 


Customers 








——_ 
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handled entirely outside. Rates will vary 
according to who does the job and how 


much of it: you handle in your own office. ~ 


It is good sales work to keep some- 
thing of this kind going on all the time. 
If you get your organization in the habit 
of working at things of this sort during 
its spare time, you will soon discover 
you can do a lot of things without any 
additional organization. 

As to the sales plan of itself, send out 
the first letter. Then, if the plan can 
be so shaped, follow it with one or two 
follow-up letters. Supplement this with 
personal sales work. Talk with car 
owners at every opportunity, put on a 
bit of competition within your organiza- 
tion and offer a prize for the one who 
sells the largest number of covers dur- 
ing a certain period. Or, give a prize 
every week. 


Start Sales Campaign Now 


Utilize every sales effort you have to 
sell the covers. The sales arguments are 
partly set forth in the sales letters 
printed with this story. 

Starting the sales effort in September 
will be beneficial in several ways. First, 
get in contact with your jobber and find 
out prices and details as to sizes and 
styles. You will generally find that there 
are special styles for cars of big produc- 
tion, like Ford, Chevrolet, Buick, Dori 
and others in that class. These also have 
special prices. 

Then, there are extra-fine covers for 
cars of higher price, and, also, shutter 
arrangements which are a fine accessory 
for any car. 


The dealer discount on at least one 
line runs around 25 per cent. This 
means a profit of $2.50 every time you 
sell a $10 cover. Covers will range 
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Ideas Are Priceless 


An idea is an intangible 
article. It costs nothing. But 
if put to work it can transform 
itself into great volumes of cash 
returns. 


The aim of this Department 
of Better Business is to provide 
the readers of Motor Age with 
ideas that can make their profits 
better. 


In return for the ideas that 
others give to you, give your 
own good ideas hundreds of 
chances to go to work by pass- 
ing them on to the other read- 
ers of Motor Age. 


For the trouble of writing 
them—One Dollar. . 


We thank you. 
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from about $5 or $6 up to $15 or $16— 
and every man who ever used one will 
say it’s worth the price. 


NOW—Some lines carry an extra dis- 
count for dozen lots. In other words, 
if your September and October sales 
effort can bunch up some orders for 
November delivery you can earn an 
extra discount which should come very 
near paying the cost of the sales effort, 
leaving the original profit clear. 


If there is any further information on 
the subject which this department can 
supply we shall gladly answer any in- 
quiries. 


Moving Old Stock 


There’s a market for old accessories. 
Frequently old stocks may be moyed by 
getting in communication with owners of 
old models of cars and trucks. Trim- 
mers, painters, cylinder regrinders, 
welders, overhauling mechanics and 
similar tradesmen work largely on early 
models, and if approached politely, often 
give information, names and addresses 
of value in rounding up old car owners. 
The workmen in the garage, in many in- 
stances can furnish the prospects if they 
are alive to the fact that you have old 
accessories to sell. In two months a 
Detroit dealer cleared out at a slight 
profit, two tops, three windshields, seven- 
teen speedometers, five carbureters, 200 
spark plugs which had been dead storage 
liabilities for from six months to two 
years. 


Do You Cut Prices? 


The one thing which makes it difficult 
to cut prices is not to cut prices. If you 
cut once for a “friend” and ask him to 
keep it a “state secret,” the news gen- 
erally manages to travel. Before you 
know it it is rumored around town that 
buyers can “get something off” if they 
haggle long enough. 


It takes a matter of seconds to cut a 
price, but it takes years to live it down. 

The public will pay the price if it is 
convinced you are in the habit of getting 
the price. Get the habit and keep it. 

There was one dealer in the Northwest 
who once told a Moror AcE man he would 
not cut below the point where he had 
$100 left out of the gross profit. The 
truth was he had less than nothing left 


‘ for the $100 did not cover his cost of 


doing business. 


Keep all Your Copies of Motor Age Handy—You Need Them 

















The You 
Idea Next 
You Week. 
Pass Up Then 
Today You'll 
Will Want 
Make Those 
Money Keeping a permanent file of Motor Age may be the beginning of your pusiness Back 
library. The ideas in back issues of Motor Age may be needed some day. 
for If 20, they will be valuable if you can get them WHEN you want them. All Copies 


you need for a file is a shelf of the right height, and a support, or book rack. 


Make a base of tin and supports of wood, as shown in the illustration. Rack 


them up—and there you are. 


Then, if you wish, you can make the file still 


more valuable by keeping a card index, or an index in a book, on such sub- 


jects as are of particular interest to you. 


For example: 
April 8, page 12; July 9, page 20; ete. 


Service systems, 
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HIS is the tenth of a series of articles on 
autogenous welding and deals with the expan- 
sion of metals. These articles are intended to be 
of aid to the man who must learn the art of weld- 
ing with little or no personal instruction. They 
also are intended as a reference for the man at- 
tending a welding school. It is likely that during 
the first few months of his instruction many prob- 
lems will come up that may be solved more read- 
ily with these articles on hand . 
Finally, this series should be of benefit to any 
automotive service man or repairman,. even 
though he never intends to have a welding torch 


Au so ous Weldin 


is and how itis applied 


in the shop. The reading of these articles will 
give him an understanding of the subject which 
should greatly aid him in general repair work. 
He will be better able to decide, when he has a 
part to repair, whether it is feasible or not to 
weld it, and if so, if it will pay. The more 
familiar one becomes with this art, the wider the 
scope of its application. The man who is versed 
in the art will find many clever applications that 
one who is less familiar with the subject would 
never dream of. An understanding of welding 
principles offers a new technique to the repair 
man. 
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Part X—Expansion and Contraction of Metals 


HE welding of a broken metal bar is 

undoubtedly the simplest welding 
prublem. Suppose that the bar is long 
and narrow and is broken in the middle 
at A, Fig. 25. When we come to weld the 
two parts together the heat will natur- 
ally cause a certain amount of expansion 
but obviously this cannot injure the bar 
in any way and, therefore, need not be 
considered. 

The bar is free to expand and contract 
at each end and while there may be some 
warping deformation due to the heat of 
welding if the blowpipe is not handled 
properly, yet there is very little danger 
of weakening the weld because of inter- 
nal strains or stresses. 


Expansion and Contraction Important 


If this bar, however, is part of a cast- 
ing and is, therefore, held rigidly in place, 
the problem is somewhat different and 
the consideration of what effect expan- 
sion and contraction will have is a matter 
of great importance. 

If welding of the break at C is at- 
tempted without pre-heating or other 
provision against expansion or contrac- 
tion the frame will not be bent out as 
shown by the dotted lines because any 
expansion of the rod C will be taken up 
by the soft molten metal of the weld 
itself. 

When this area becomes hard and cool, 
however, the resultant contraction will 
leave the rod C shorter than B and D, 
and so the ends of the frame will be 
pulled in or if the frame was sufffciently 
strong and stiff to withstand this strain 
the contraction might cause the metal to 
break at C again. This is what might 
happen if the metal were brittle as cast 
iron is. 

In general, if the material is ductile 
and one that will stand bending, deforma- 





When Welded 


tion or warping will occur. If it is non- 
malleable, such as cast aluminum and 
cast iron and cannot withstand distor- 
tion, breakage will take place. Breaks 
often occur in those metals which are 
ductile at ordinary temperature but 


be desirable because of the expense or 
the time involved. 

Obviously, the structure of the piece is 
such that if points at B and D are pre- 
heated to about the same degree and 
extent that the point C will be heated 
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THE BAK AT THE LEPT IS FREE TO EXPAND BUT THE PIECE AT THE 
RIGHT MUST BE PRE-HEATEDO, 


whose strength is very low when hot. 
Copper possesses this peculiar feature. 


There are several ways of avoiding the 
troubles that are caused by expansion 
and contraction in the piece under con- 
sideration. The entire piece may be 
raised to a red heat so that the expan- 
sion of the whole mass is uniform and so 
is the subsequent contraction. Huwevcr, 
this is not necessary and in some cases 
is not possible. Then again, it may not 


when the weld is made, then contraction 
will be the same in all three legs of the 
casting and consequently no distortion or 
breakage will occur. 


If it is impossible to apply pre-heatins 
at the points referred to there are still 
two methods left. If the casting is no 
too stiff it may be possible to bulge ou! 
the ends as shown by the dotted lines, 
using jacks or wedges, thg amount o! the 
bulge being equal to the estimated ex 
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pansion which will take place at C under 
the heat of the welding flame. After the 
welding is completed and is cooling, the 
jacks or wedges are removed. 


Another method is that of breaking the 
piece at some external point such as E, 
in which case the expansion and contrac- 
tion will be free to act at the point C 
without any fear of serious after effect, 
as the casting is free to spring because 
of the loose joint at E. As this point is 
not confined it is an easy matter to-re- 
weld the break without fear of any bad 
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oxygen to oxidize it. In the former case 
hardening will occur and in the latter 
blowholes will appear. 

Failures due to expansion and contrae- 
tion are not numerous because of the 
toughness and strength of the metal. If 
these forces are not properly taken care 
of, however, warping and buckling will 
surely take place. 

The strength of the weld can be im- 
proved by mechanical treatment. Ham- 
mering is the most common method em- 
ployed. After the welding has been com- 





THE WELDING OF TWO PLATES ARRANGED AS SHOWN (S THE EAS(&ST PROBLEM AND 
SHOULD BE THE FIRST ATTEMPTED 


results. This method is dependent on the 
thickness of the metal and should not 
usually be employed if other means are 
available. 

Steel melts at 2,500 to 2,700. At dull 
red heat it begins to oxidize; this tem- 
perature is several hundred degrees be- 
low the temperature of melting. For- 
tunately, the oxide is lighter than the 
metal and so stays on the surface. It is 
easily removed and a flux is not neces- 
sary. If it is not removed it will prob- 
ably weaken the finished weld. 


Steel Sensitive ta Flame 


A welding rod of pure iron wire is gen- 
erally used. Occasionally a nickel steel 
rod is used with good results on such 
work as crankshafts and other parts 
which are known to contain nickel al- 
loyed with the iron. A mild steel rod 
is particularly satisfactory on steel 
castings. 

There is a relation between the thick- 
hess of metal to be welded and the size 
of welding rod; roughly, the diameter of 
the rod should be half the thickness of 
the metal. 


Thickness of steel: 


\, 
% to 3/16 in. 


% to % in. 
1, 


> in. and up. 
Diameter of Welding Rod: 


1/16 in, 

% in. 

3/16 in. 

\ in, 

Steel is very sensitive to the blowpipe 
flame. An excess of acetylene tends to 
Carbonize the metal, and an excess of 


pleted the entire weld should be heated 
to a bright red and the hammering per- 
formed. 

Wrought iron is the purest form in 
which iron or steel may be obtained com- 
mercially. It is almost pure iron con- 
taining only traces of carbon, slag and 
other impurities. It is milder than mild 
steel in the sense that it has less carbon 
in it. As far as welding is concerned 
wrought iron may be treated the same as 
mild steel. 

At this point a series of welding prob- 
lems, arranged in the order of their diffi- 
culty, will be considered and described 
in detail. These problems cover prac- 
tically all cases that will come up in 
actual practice. This method of instruc- 
tion has been developed by the Oxweld 
Acetylene Co. Actual welding jobs fol- 
low the problems. For example, the 
problems describing the welding and 
patching of channel steel members are 
followed by descriptions and illustrations 
of frame repairs. 


Practice On Scrap Angle Iron 


Some of the problems call for pieces 
that are not ordinarily to be found 
around an automobile repair shop—pieces 
of angle iron, for example. In sucha case, 
whatever similar pieces are available 
should be used. There is always a certain 
amount of scrap that will serve for ‘prac- 
tice, or in the case of angle iron it 
would be an easy matter to bend up a 
small flat piece to suit. 

It is advisable, in order to become ex- 
pert, to practice each of these lessons 
until proficiency is attained before pass- 
ing on to the next one. However, if pres- 
sure of other work prevents this proce- 
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dure, the lessons at least will serve as a 
definite guide for handling actual work. 
The welding of important parts, on 
which the safety of the car occupants de- 
pends, should not be attempted until ibe 
workman is sure of his technique. This 
statement applies especially to steering 
gear parts. 
it is highly important to test them in a 
vise to determine just how good the weld 
is. A visual inspection is likely to be 
misleading. The part should be clamped 
in a vise and bent double along the line 
of the weld, the bottom of the weld being 
on the outside of the bend. This harsh 
treatment will quickly reveal any weak- 
ness. A good weld should stand this test 
unless the material happens to be of a 
brittle nature such as cast iron. In this 
case, of course, this test cannot be used. 

Problem: To weld two strips of steel 
at an angle. 

Take two strips of steel 4% by 2 in. and 
lay them together on the welding table 
so that they form an inverted V, Fig. 26. 

According to the tables, published a 
few weeks ago, it is seen that for metal 
% in. in thickness a No. 5 head should 
be used and that the oxygen pressure 
should be adjusted to 12 lbs. for an ox- 
weld torch. For a Davis-Bournonville 
torch the No. 4 head should be used with 
oxygen and acetylene pressures of 8 and 
4 lbs. respectively. 


Precautions Necessary 


Starting at one end, hold the blowpipe 
tip at an angle of 45 deg. with the end 
of the cone about 4% in. away from the 
metal. When the metal begins to melt, 
the blowpipe should be given a swinging 
motion from side to side so as to melt 
both edges together. This motion should 
be continued without interruption until 
the edges are joined for their full length. 

In dbding this job the following precau- 
tions should be observed: 

Do not run the hot metal on top of 
the cold metal. 

Do not leave any blow holes or scale 
in the weld. 


Do not hold the flame on one side of 
the metal so long that it will burn be- 
fore the other side is melted. In other 
words, the flame should be kept moving 
over the parts to be welded at a uniform 
rate. 

Do not stop and 
work, 


This exercise should be practiced un‘il 
a clean, smooth, finished weld“is ob- 
tained. 

N actual welding work the structure of 

pieces is so varied and complicated, 
and this statement applies particularly 
to castings, that no specific rules can be 
laid down. It is necessary to consider 
each problem separately bearing in mind 
the single point that metal expands when 
heated. Perhaps more welding failures 
can be blamed on lack of appreciaticn 
of this fact than any other one thing. 


go back over the 


(To be continued.) 
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Planning aad Building Problems 


CONDUCTED BY TOM WILDER 


An Attractive Design for a Corner Starting in front, we don’t like the idea 


of the double sliding doors. In the first 


e ° place, one large door through which two ; 
Service Station cars can pass, if necessary, is better 
since it does not take so much of your 

valuable frontage space. The sliding : 

No. 269 eRe NER RELL doors are undesirable inasmuch as they 


take at least 20 ft. from the frontage 
which can, as we have shown, be used 
for accessory display windows at the 
most advantageous point in your whole 
exterior. Articles on display here would 
attract the attention of everyone enter- 
ing the building and if the windows are 
kept up and always attractive they will 
lead to many sales. 


N this department MOTOR AGE 

aims to assist its readers in their 
problems of planning, building and 
equipping service stations, garages, 
dealers’ establishments, shops, filling 
stations and in fact any buildings 
hecessary to automotive activity. 


We are preparing to enlarge our build- 
ing and would like your advice on plan- 
ning the changes and additions. These 
additions call for a considerable invest- 
ment and we wish to know just what 
is the best way to plan the front and 
arrange the different departments. We 
are enclosing a sketch of our garage both 
asit is now and as we have been con- 
‘ i = j . rj > it. e e 
aiteviog maneing | When making requests for assist- 
ance please see that we have all the 
data necessary to an intelligent han- 
dling of the job. Among other things 
we need such information as follows: 


We have enlarged the car salesroom 
as it is much too small to be of any use 
and should be made even larger if you 
contemplate taking on the Buick car. 


This is a town of 5000 inhabitants, 
adjacent to the oil fields and enjoys a 
good transient trade. On account of our 
location between the main business sec- 
tion of town and the hotels, we get the 
better part of this transient trade. We 
are Dodge Brothers dealers and contem- 
plate taking on the Buick or some other 
car at a later date. 


Office Presents Problem 

Rough pencil sketch showing size 
and shape of plot and its relation to 
streets and alleys. 


Your biggest problem is the office. 
While the location we have indicated is 
good for general purposes and car sales, 
it is not suited for a garage office. It 
might be well to provide a small private 
office for the garage manager and night 
man (perhaps at A), where it would be 
accessible from the garage. With this 
arrangement your garage man would be 
always on the job although every other 
department be closed. This, we believe, 
is well worth considering. 


We had planned to have, besides a large 
storage space, a Dodge Brothers display 
and showroom on the corner, a parts de- 
partment, a battery and electrical work 
department, an accessory salesroom and 
a shop. We would also like to have a 
women’s rest room and some provision 
must be made for an office. 


What departments are to be oper- 
ated and how large it is expected 
they will be. 


The front of the present building will Number of cars on the sales floor. 


be removed and a new front of light- 
colored face brick will be put in across 
the entire 100 ft. front and perhaps for 
a distance down each side. Could you 
give us a perspective drawing of an at- 
tractive front with an awning extending 
over an §8 ft. sidewalk in front and 
a 5 ft. walk on the side?—Quick Serv- 
ice Garage, Comanche, Tex. 


Number of cars it is expected to 
garage. 


We show a perspective drawing of the 
front and side of the building which, we 
believe, you will find very attractive. We 
believe terra cotta would add to the good 
appearance of your building and should 
you have time for this we would be glad 
Sanveesvenccgnsccsecovencconscevevecsteasovencoeecsseenseneeees: tO Make suggestions. 


Number of men employed in repair 
shop. 


And how much of an accessory de- 
Your layout is, in general, pretty good partment is anticipated. 
and there are only a few details which 


we would suggest to improve it. 
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A perspective drawing of the front and side of a Dodge Brothers corner showroom. 
Terra cotta would be the most attractive for this building 
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WHY HAVE THE REAR DOORWAY? 


Am sending you a rough sketch of our 
building and would appreciate very much 
plans as to the most convenient and up- 
to-date arrangements. 

The building is 50 by 100 ft. The front 
door is 10 ft. and about in the middle of 
the building. We have two large plate 
glass windows on each side of the front 
door. The building is one and a half 
stories—second story over office only. Our 
stockroom and office are combined, meas- 
uring 40 by 18 ft. The office measures 
14 by 18 ft. We have parts bins on the 
north wall. We carry from $6000 to $8000 
worth of parts and about $2500 worth of 
accessories. Our shop measures about 39 
ft. The rear door is in the middle of 
the building. We do not expect to plan 
a sales room in this building. We want 
plans for storage, shop, office and stock- 
room.—Nisbeth Motor Co., Gilman City, 
Mo, 


We cannot discover much to improve 
in your layout—you have all the essen- 


tials and it is only a matter of carrying 
out the details. 

The rear doorway might better be 
turned into a window to give more light 
and working space in the shop. It is not 
desirable to have miscellaneous cars 
driving through the shop as would be 
the case if the door were there, and we 
see no reason for having it. 


APEX MAKING SEVERAL CARS DAILY 


Detroit, Sept. 17—O. W. Heinz, general 
manager of the Apex Motor Corp. at 
Ypsilanti, is in Detroit this week show- 
ing one of the Ace touring models at the 
state fair. The Apex corporation started 
manufacturing operations several 
months ago and now is producing sev- 
eral cars a day. A new building is being 
erected on the factory site with the com- 
pletion of which a production of fifty 
cars a day is planned. 
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Servicing the Owner's 


Imaginary Troubles 
(Concluded from page 15.) 


clear to anyone who has ever stopped to 
reason what would happen if any dealer 
ever gave his customers all that they 
asked for. 

But some dealers are now trying this 
very thing. Therefore, they are to be 
warned. One extreme is as bad as 
another. 


A Bit of Psychology 


For instance, a service station in a 
small city with which I have had deal- 
ings has found it necessary to “stall” 
their customers on a small scale in order 
that all their profits shall not go into 
tearing down engines and assembling 
them.again just to satisfy motorists who 
are quite certain there ought to be some- 
thing wrong with their cars even though 
there isn’t. 

The other day a young man drove in 
with a car which had only recently been 
standing on the floor of the salesroom. 
He was quite certain that the needle 
valve of the carbureter was. broken 
because the car was not running very 
smoothly at low speeds. I noticed the 
service station manager making an 
examination of the adjustment and doing 
a little deep thinking on the side, and I 
also observed that the young man drove 
away although apparently nothing had 
been done to remedy the trouble he 
reported. 

“Stalling him?’ I asked the manager. 

“We’ve got to do it occasionally,” he 
replied. “If we didn’t the shop would 
be filled with cars that ought to be out 
on the street doing service, and there 
would be neither room nor men for the 
jobs that are urgent. A lot of motorists 
imagine they have all sort of things 
wrong with their cars. Our reputation 
for taking care of our people has become 
so well known that they are lately try- 
ing to abuse the privileges we extend to 
them. The best remedy we find is to 
stall off in a diplomatic way all those 
whose troubles do not seem to have 
sufficient evidence of reality. 


Nothing Wrong Mechanically 

“Take that young man, for instance. 
I am positive there is nothing wrong 
with the needle valve, yet if I told him 
so he would think we were not giving 
him a square deal, and so forth. So I 
told him we were busy—and we are—and 
asked him if he wouldn’t try running the 
car another day. I told him that some- 
times troubles correct themselves. The 
point is, that ten to one his carbureter 
trouble is simply this dry heat we’re 
having to-day. If the evening blows up 
cool and damp the engine will run like 
a top and he’ll forget his trouble. That 
will give us time to-morrow to go ahead 
on a real job for somebody who needs 
the services of a car more than he does. 
In this way we are ‘repairing’ a lot of 
cars by stalling imaginary troubles. It’s 
sometimes a difficult matter to please the 


public. But in any case a dealer has 
got to pick his way between two 
extremes.” 
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ALL-IN-MESH TRANSMISSIONS 
QO at the name of manufacturer who 
makes motor car transmissions in 
which speeds are changed by shifting 
clutch dogs instead of gears. Publish 
illustration.—George Hill, Frankford, Ind. 

A transmission such as you refer to is 
manufactured by the Spacke Machine & 
Tool Co., Indianapolis. Fig. 1 illus- 
trates the transmission and Fig. 2 shows 
the layout of the control pedals. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a view of the Cotta 
transmission with the cover plate re- 
moved, showing also the layout of the 
individual clutches and the shifting forks 
by which the clutches are brought into 
operation and the gears which are in 
constant mesh brought into use. This 
transmission is primarily intended for 
trucks. This gear is made by the Cotta 
Transmission Co., Rockford, Ill. 

There is a very novel transmission 
manufactured by the Campbell Trans- 
mission Co., Buchanan, Mich., which is 
made both for passenger car and truck 
use. In this transmission the gears are 
in constant mesh and the shifting is done 
by locking the gears on a shaft by means 
of a rolling key. 

The primer shaft connects to the en- 
gine or clutch shaft and carries on its 
inner end a constant-mesh gear, as in 
conventional gearsets. The latter is re- 
cessed for a roller bearing supporting the 
mainshaft, which is supported at the rear 
by a double row ball bearing. The main- 
shaft is splined for a sliding member, 
while a double gear is spooled on the 
shaft and revolves with the shaft only 
when the sliding gear is clutch-meshed 
with it, that is, the external teeth of the 
sliding gear are meshed with the internal 
teeth of the spooled gear. 

High gear is obtained when the sliding 
gear is brought forward to clutch-mesh 
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with the gear on the end of primer shaft 
in practically the same way as is done in 
conventional gearsets, where the inter- 
nally-cut form sliding gear is used in 
place of a dog clutch. 

Immediately below the gear on primer 
shaft and in mesh with it is a constant 
gear, an integral part of the layshaft. 
Adjacent to it is a single row ball bearing 
and then follow four gears constituting 
the third, second, first and reverse speed 
gears respectively. The bearings of the 
layshaft are close to the gears where the 


Fig. 1! — Illustration 
of the Spacke trans- 
mission 


Fig. 2—Layout of 

‘the control pedals of 
~ iche Spacke transmis- 
sion 


greatest load comes, minimizing the dan- 
ger of a sprung shaft. 

As will be noted in Fig. 3 the gears of 
the layshaft, except the constant gear, are 
mounted on collars or rings acting as 
bearing surfaces. The transmitting ac- 
tion is secured by sliding the key, or 
keys, along circular longitudinal grooves 
in the shaft until they slip under the 
rings of the desired gear, after which 
the key automatically and positively rolls 
into contact with one of the broached 
openings on the inside of the gear. This 
action is shown in the cross section, 
Fig. 4. One key takes the load and the 
other the backlash. 

It will be noted that the cams on the 
keys are made with sloping surfaces, 
which serve a twofold purpose, to assist 
in the engagement of the gear and to re- 
lease it. If these cams were made with 
square ends, the gears could not be en- 
gaged as the ends would simply butt 
against the collars or rings. But with 
the sloping surfaces the key is turned on 
its longitudinal axis when it comes into 
contact with the inner rounded portions 
of the collars and is sunk entirely in the 
shaft groove. 

Thus a neutral point is obtained be- 
tween every shift, these neutral points 
occurring whenever the keys are directly 
under the collars. Then as the shifting 
rod is moved to engage a gear, the key 
moves longitudinally, and as it comes 
into position under the gear, a ball check 
which bears on the key on the opposite 
side of the cam, rolls the latter up into 
the gear. Thus the gears cannot take the 
full load until the key has been first 
rolled into place. 

In the Campbell transmission, it is 
stated, the gears cannot become noisy, 
as the pitch line is not disturbed. Also 
the tilting key clutches the gear directly 
in the center and, therefore, the gear is 
not distorted on the shaft, though there 
may be considerable play between gear 
and shaft. The layshaft gears are rever- 
sible, that is, they can be turned com- 
pletely around to distribute the wear. 

The camplate which works in conjunc- 
tion with the keyshifting mechanism 
makes it possible to use but a single rod 
between transmission and lever set. The 
camplate also acts as a locking means 
for each speed. With the camplate lay- 
out it is impossible to get two speeds a° 
one time. 


FORD MODEL N TRANSMISSION 


Q—Illustrate and explain the Ford 
model “N” transmission.—V. V. Cahill 
Cleveland. 

From the description of the transmis- 
sion you have it seems evident that it is 
not the Model “N” transmission. Afte 
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taking this matter up with the Ford serv- 
ice department we received some infor- 
mation concerning the model “N” trans- 
mission which was a planetary trans- 
mission operating on the same principie 
as their present planetary transmission 
but differing somewhat in construction. 
The following instructions for disassem- 
bling and reassembling this transmission 
will acquaint you with all of the parts 
and may aid you some in the work you 
wish to do on your transmission. Fig: 6 
shows the model “N” transmission. 

To remove transmission without re- 
moving radiator or motor: remove drip 
pan; block up rear end of engine by put- 
ting a small horse, or box, or block under 
it so it will remain in position when 
transmission frame is disconnected. 

Disconnect upper rear spring clips so 
axle can be slipped back (the axle can be 
sprung back sufficiently, but this is not 
good practice), remove bolts connecting 
transmission frame to engine. Discon- 
nect from radius rods by removing cap 
which connects ball joint to transmission 
frame. Remove bolts’ holding transmis- 
sion frame in chassis. Slip transmission 
frame back until shaft disconnects with 
engine crankshaft. Transmission and 
frame may then be lifted out. 


To remove transmission from frame 
remove three brake bands and lift out. 


To disassemble transmission—First re- 
move rear plate by taking out six screws. 
Then, holding front end of transmission 
shaft in a vise (or better still, slipping 
the squared hole over % or 15/16 in. 
square steel bar fixed in a vise), take a 
large wrench and turn lock-nut, which 
is just inside of rear plates, to the left 
until the pin is sheared off; remove nut. 
The part of the pin left in the nut may 
then be driven out. (It is unnecessary to 
drill out the other half of the pin which 
has been left in the plate because the 
nut, when replaced, will not screw up to 
the same point; so it will be necessary 
to then drill another hole in the plate to 
register with that in the nut when tight- 
ened.) Remove thrust plate, first taking 
out Woodruff -key, which has been ex- 
posed; remove two small friction plate 
keys; take out friction plate. Other 
parts will then disassemble in rotation. 


The slow speed gear is attached to the 
brake-drum, the rear one of the three. 
To remove gear, drive out eight rivets with 
3/16 in. punch. Reverse gear is attached 
to reverse plate and may be removed by 
driving out rivets, as above. The gear 
which is keyed to the main shaft will 
generally slip off easily, but if not may 
be driven .off by using a block of wood to 
prevent marring. 

To remove triple gears, first drive out 
pins which secure the gear shafts in the 
drum, using a 4% in. punch. Pins can be 
lriven from the outside; drive-out shafts 
and gears can be easily removed. Note 
carefully the position of gears, as other- 
wise it. will be somewhat of a puzzle to 
reassemble them. The fibre thrust plates 
will wear almost indefinitely if kept lu- 
bricated, but may be replaced at any time 
at a small cost should they be allowed 
‘o run dry and cut. 


Should the high speed clutch fingers 
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become worn so that it is no longer pos- 
sible to adjust the high speed clutch to 
hold properly, they should be replaced. 
To remove fingers from spider—drive out 
rivets. In replacing fingers be careful to 
rivet them so they will remain free, as 
otherwise they are liable to bind and 
hold the clutch in contact when it is sup- 
posed to be released. If oil is put on the 
cone and fingers occasionally they should 
wear a long time. 


It should not be necessary to replace 
the main shaft or spider during the life 
of the gear unless carelessness has been 
exercised when adjusting the high speed 
clutch in not tightening the set-screw 
sufficiently to hold. If the set sciews 
slip it is liable to tear the threads off the 
shaft, in which case a new shaft will 
have to be put in. 


If excessive looseness develops in the 
transmission take it apart and inspect 
the gears and bearings thoroughly to 
ascertain the cause. Should the bear- 
ings have been allowed to run dry, 
the bushings may be badly worn or 
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the shaft cut, and the sooner this is dis- 
covered the easier it will be to avoid a 
more serious repair account, Bronse 
bushings may be easily replaced by 
means of a bushing driver. Remove the 
old bushing and press or drive a new One 
in place. The transmission case shoula 
be filled with grease or other heavy oil 
about once every two weeks. 

To reassemble transmission, proceed 
as follows: Hold square end of trans- 
mission in a vise in vertical position. 

Install No. 611. High Speed Spider. 

Install No. 616. High Speed Friction 
Plate. : 

Install No. 664. High Speed Friction 
Plate Fibre (same as reverse plate and 
gear case fibre). 

Install No. 663. 
Gear. 

Install No. 664. 
Gear Case Fibre. 

Install No. 667. Gear case with Triple 
Gears (assembled). 

Install No. 695. Fibre between Brake 
Drum and Gear Case. 


Install- No. 669. Slow Speed (or 
Brake) Plate and Gear. 


Reverse Plate and 


Reverse Plate and 


Install No. 696. Fibre between Fric- 
tion and Thrust Plates. 

Install No. 692. Friction Plate, small 
(steel). 

Install No. 696. Fibre between Fric- 


tion and Thrust Plate. 


Install No. 691. Friction Plate, large 
(steel). 
Install No. 696. Fibre between Fric- 


tion and Thrust Plate. 
Install No. 686. Thrust Plate. 
Install No. 687. Lock Nut. 
Install No. 671. Driving Plate. 


Friction and thrust plates are held 
stationary on shaft by keys No. 688 and 
693. To assemble reverse or slow speed 
gears, it is necessary that the triple 
gears be held in exactly the proper posi- 
tion, otherwise the former will not mesh. 
You will find each of the triple gears 
will easily slip into place. 

The lock nut should be tightened until 
the different plates can be barely turned 
with the hands. If too tight, car will 


have a tendency to creep forward while 
in the neutral position; whereas, if too 
loose, the high speed will have a ten- 
dency to slip, and furthermore, the trans- 
mission will be noisy and will not retain 
grease. 





Fig. 3—Layout of the Campbell transmission showing collars forming bearing 


surfaces of the gears 
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Fig. 4—-Sectional view showing rolling key in Campbell all-in-mesh transmission 


Fig. 5—-Cotta transmission in which gear changes are made with sliding jaw 
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JOHNSON ADJUSTMENTS 

Q—A 1919 Maxwell car is equipped with 
a Johnson carbureter which seems to be 
out of adjustment for when the engine is 
idling it does not run even and sounds 
as if it is racing. The adjustment on the 
bottom of the carbureter was turned to 
the right but it does not seem to make 
any difference. Is there any other ad- 
justment that would make it run smoothly 
when idling?—J. E. Noe, Owanka, S. Dak. 

To adjust the model A Johnson carbu- 
reter used on the Maxwell cars proceed 
as follows: Before starting the engine 
turn both the idle screw and high speed 
needle to their seats and set the throttle 
lever stop screw to approximately the 
correct position for closed throttle. Next 
open. the high speed jet on the bottom 
of the carbureter one turn. With the 
adjustments in this position the engine 
should be started. 


After the engine has warmed up to the 
normal driving temperature, place spark 
lever in fully retarded position, advance 
throttle lever until the engine is running 
about 1000 r.p.m. or about 20 to 25 
miles car speed, turn high speed jet to 
the right until engine speed decreases, 
which adjustment is as lean a mixture as 
can be run on, or “Economical” then re- 
verse condition by turning high speed jet 
to left until engine speed increases and 
again start slowing up, which is as rich 
a mixture as can be run, or “Power,” 
by turning again to the right to a point 
half way between the two, or the highest 
engine speeds, gives correct mixture for 
all throttling and open throttle running. 


Then adjust the throttle stop screw 


until the desired idling speed is secured, 
or about 240 r.p.m. 


If the engine does not fire evenly, with 
spark and throttle fully retarded, correct 
by either backing out idle screw, which 
gives a rich mixture, or by turning it in 
its seat to the right for lean mixture. 
Idle screw should be about one-half turn 
out. Idle adjustments should be made 
with spark lever in fully retarded 
position. 

The float should set evenly all around, 
and the bottom of the float should be % 
in. from the float chamber seat. 
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ROTARY VALVE ENGINES 

Q—Why is the “Rotary Valve” engine 
unpopular? What is the reason for its 
unpopularity? The Speedwell uses a ro- 
tary valve, one intake and one exhaust 
and the Bournonville uses the _ single 
rotary valve. I should like any informa- 
tion you can give me on this type of en- 
gine as I am working on a rotary valve 
engine.—S. Gail Crain, Port Huron, Mich. 


Rotary valve engines have been oper- 
ated successfully but have never been 
able to compete with the poppet type of 
engine. There are certain difficulties 
that must be overcome if the rotary type 
is to come into general use. 

Whether there are one or two valves— 
and engines have been designed each 
way—it must be remembered that the 
valves or ports are cut in long rods, the 
diameter varying with the design. Be- 
cause of the fact that there must be a 
compression tight fit between the rods 
and cages, it is easily seen that it will 
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be difficult for oil to find its way between 
the bearing surfaces. If lubrication of 
these parts fails then, naturally, wear 
will take place and the result is loss of 
compression. 

It has been found that there is a great 
latitude of valve action in this type as 
with the poppet valve type, for with the 
latter type the design of the cam can 
determine the time of opening and clos- 
ing of the valves or rather the speed of 
the valve action. 

A cam may be cut to open slowly or 
quickly and to close in a like manner, 
depending upon the action desired. This 
cannot be followed to the same extent 
with the rotary valve engine, for the ro- 
tation of the valve rods must be at a 
particular speed, neither faster or slower 
at any portion for the operation. 


MACK VALVE TIMING 


Q—Instruct how to time the valves and 
ignition on a 1920 Mack 10 truck chassis 
number 1135061. 


2—What clearance should the valves 
have?—Philip J. Kenny, New York City. 


1—The valve timing of all Mack 
engines is clearly marked on the fly- 
wheel. The timing is as follows: The 
intake opens at top dead center and 
closes at 50 degrees after bottom dead 
center. The exhaust opens at 60 degrees 
before\ bottom dead center and closes ai 
top dead center. 

2—The_ tappet 
0.010. 


clearance should be 


BEARING LEAKS OIL 

Q—A 1918 Chalmers, model 6-30 gives 
considerable trouble due to the oil leak- 
ing out the front end of the engine 
around the crankshaft. The oil thrower 
has been moved to different positions but 
this does not seem to make much differ- 
ence. The fan pulley was removed and a 
felt washer was put in behind but it still 
leaked. The felt was taken out later and 
the leak stopped for a while but soon con- 
tinued as bad as ever. Can you suggest 
how to eliminate this leakage?—John 
Cole, Afton, Iowa. 


It is apparent that this leak is due to 
wear and we believe that you will find 
that the front main bearing is causing 
the trouble. The front and rear main 
bearings are provided with candle wick 
packing and if in assembling or adjust- 
ing the front main bearing this wick is 
not placed correctly or the cork gaskets 
which are at rear end of shims in the 
rear bearing are worn leaks will occur. 
It is very probable that in your case this 


packing has worn out and if replaced the 
leak will stop. 


ENGINE FOR SNOWSLED 

Q—An old Jackson Model 35 engine with 
a 4-in. bore is to be used for driving 
a propeller on a snowsled. The propeller 
is to be connected direct to the crankshaft 
not using flywheel. Would there be a 
tendency for the cylinders to get too much 
oil if the lower part of the pistons were 
drilled full of holes to lighten them? 
What size should the holes be and how 
many should be drilled? As you know, 
this is a constant level splash system. 
Any other suggestions you might make to 
improve the engine for this work would 
be greatly appreciated.—Albert Hurst, 
Lansford, N, Dak. 


We do not believe that this plan wil! 
work out very successfully. The fiy- 
wheel should be left on the engine and a 
means provided for driving the propeller. 
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Chain drive has proven very satisfactory. 
As to drilling the pistons we believe that 
you will get just as good results with the 
pistons as they are. 


If you wish to lighten the pistons we 
advise purchasing new light-weight cast 
iron or aluminum pistons. In view of 
the fact that this engine is to be used 
during cold weather it would be advis- 
able to install a hot-spot of some kind. 
If the engine is in good condition there 
is no reason why it should not give good 
results as it is. 

Remember that it will be necessary to 
change the oil often as gasoline and 
water will accumulate very rapidly in 
the lubricating oil and if proper care is 
not taken it may freeze and cause very 
serious troubles. 


READERS’ SUGGESTION 

Editor Motor Ace—When valves become 
noisy, even though adjusted to prope 
clearance; it is sometimes due to both sur- 
faces, namely, valve and tappet, being per- 
fectly flat, and the resulting wide contact 
area producing same, left Fig. 9. This 
can be remedied by crowning, or doming 
both valve stem and tappet cap, screw 
head, right Fig. 9, thereby lessening con- 
surfaces. This work can be done on an 
ordinary emery wheel and an absolutely 
accurate adjustment can be had.—J. L. 
Armour, Washington, D. C. 

Editor’s Note:—This is a little shop 
kink which may prove very valuable in 
remedying valve troubles. 
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REMOVING DODGE DRIVE SHAFT 

Q—Explain the method of removing and 
assembling or replacing Dodge drive shaft 
with special reference to the front adjust- 
ing sleeve or ring.—R. M. Wilson, Ed- 
wards, Miss. 

In order to remove the propellor shaft 
it will be necessary to remove the entire 
rear axle assembly. The propeller shaft 
is mounted on two adjustable Timken 
roller bearings which are fitted in the 
differential carrier. The bevel driving 
pinion is rigidly attached to this propel- 
lor shaft and the whole shaft can be ad- 
justed endwise to obtain the exact posi- 
tion of this driving pinion in reference 
to the bevel driven gear bolted to the 
differential. 

The rear axle is of the full floating 
type, permitting the removal of the drive 
shaft. The tire differential carrier with 
torque tube, propellor shaft and differen- 
tial assembly can be removed from the 
rear axle housing as one unit. To re- 
move the rear axle drive shafts and 
flanges all that need be done is to un- 
screw the nuts which hold these flanges 
in place and remove them together with 
the driveshaft. 

The universal joint connects the rear 
end of the transmission main sliding gear 
shaft and- its rear yoke has a squared 
hole into which the squared end of the 
propellor shaft fits, leaving it free to 
Slide forward and backward. To gain 
access to this part, so that the propellor 
shaft may be slipped out, it will be neces- 
Sary to remove the leather covering 
Which encloses this part. 

When the rear axle drive shaft differ- 
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Fig. 6—Transmission of the planetary type used in the model N Ford 
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ential assembly and the ring gear have 
been removed it will be necessary to re- 
move the pinion gear and also the bear- 
ing cages before the propeller shaft can 
be slipped out. 

To remove the pinion gear back off 
the nut two or three turns and take a 
block of wood and drive the gear off. 
Of course, when a dissembly job of this 
kind is undertaken it will be necessary 
to make a careful adjustment of all the 
parts when it is reassembled. The most 
important adjustment will be that of the 
bevel driving gears. 


To adjust the gears to the quietest 
running position, jack up the rear axle 
and run the engine with the gears in 
direct drive at about 20 m.p.h. After 
removing the ring lock adjust the bevel 
driving pinion, then remove the rear 
axle cover plate and the two small ad- 
justing ring lock screws in the differen- 
tial carrier and readjust the bevel driven 
gear to the new position of the pinion. 

Whenever an adjustment is made be 
sure that all of the adjusting rings are 
securely locked after the adjustments 
have been completed. The quietness of 


running, of course, is dependent upon an 
adjustment which is best determined by 
actual trial. By reference to Fig. 8 you 
can locate the various parts mentioned 
and it will aid in showing what parts 
will have to be considered while doing 
this job. 


CHEVROLET CLUTCH 


Q—Have installed a new clutch on a 
Chevrolet 490. It rattles when the machine 
idles and when gears are engaged, and 
when they are engaging with the fly- 
wheel. The top of the leather on the 
clutch is even with the face of flywheel 
while at the bottom the leather on the 
clutch is not by % in. 


2—What causes a Chevrolet 490 to break 
the clutch? 

3—Do you advise reinforcing this clutch 
to make it stronger?—C. J. Atkinson, 
Portland, Ohio. 


1—This trouble is due either to the 
clutch shaft being out of line, worn 
clutch bearing or the thrust bearing is 
defective. The fact that the clutch gives 
a grinding and rattling noise seems to 
indicate that the trouble is with the 
thrust bearing. If you will refer to the 
August 12 issue of Moror AGE you will 
find the necessary steps to be taken in 
remedying the trouble. 

2—If the clutch is in perfect alignment 
there is no reason why it should give 
any trouble. 


3—We do not advise this because we 
see no reason why this should be neces- 
sary. The clutch is sufficiently strong 
to do the proper work providing it is 
kept in good condition by care on the 
part of the driver of the car when driv- 
ing and by supplying correct lubrication. 


REAR AXLE TROUBLE 


Q—Why do the 1920 Ford taxis seem to 
have rear axle trouble? In the last three 
weeks have repaired at least twelve dif- 
ferent 1920 Ford taxis, those with the 
large double tariff bodies.—Otto A. 
Kofta, New York City. 


This is a question which cannot very 
well be answered without complete de- 
tails. So far as we know, this is not a 
common trouble and it seems as though 
it must be due to the way in which the 
ears are driven and it is quite possible 
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that the bodies are too heavy= and’ the 
drivers are carrying to much of a load. 


TRUING FRONT AXLES 


Q—1—Why do most drivers make so 
much noise in shifting gears in the Auto- 
ear, and explain how to avoid it? 

2—Publish sketch showing the method 
of truing front axles and spindles of the 
1914 Reo car.—M. S. Vail, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The noise resulting from gear shifting 
is as a rule not the fault of the clutch or 
transmission but is due entirely to the 
driver’s way of shifting gears. If the 
driver will carry out carefully the rules 
that are set down by the manufacturer 
of this particular truck there is no 
reason why it should be difficult to shift 
gears silently, providing the clutch and 
transmission are in good condition. 


The rules to be used in shifting gears 
are as follows: Having started the en- 
gine, reach over the dash and retard the 
throttle to prevent engine racing, then 
take position in the seat ready to start 
the car. With the left foot on the clutch 
pedal and right foot on the brake pedal 
the operator grasps the steering wheel 
with the left hand. While holding out 
clutch pedal with the left foot, with right 
hand release emergency brake by holditg 
car with right foot brake if same is on an 
incline of road. Then prepare to shift 
gears as follows: press the spoon which 
lifts the pawl from the notch (and allows 
the gear shift lever to be moved for- 
ward), and immediately release spoon so 
that pawl will fall into third notch, this 
being low gear. 


Speed up engine slightly by opening 
the throttle lever, but do not race the 
engine; then gradually let clutch pedal 
come back and engage clutch, thus start- 
ing the car. Open throttle slightly 
farther until car is well under way and 
begin the progressive campaign of gears. 
First and always in shifting gears throw 
out the clutch with the left foot, move 
gear shift lever as before, forward into 
fourth position, advance throttle and 
gradually engage clutch. Repeat this 
operation in changing from intermediate 
to fifth position, or high gear. 
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Speed is controlled by advancing or 
retarding the throttle to meet the various 
road conditions. It is always advisabie 
to start car on low gear as this relieves 
all possible strain on the engine and 
transmission mechanism. Never attempt 
to start car with gear shift lever in inter- 
mediate or high speed position, Further- 
more, when stopping, always bring gear 
shift lever into neutral position so as to 
be ready to start as before. 


In shifting from low gear to reverse, 
and vice versa, release clutch, but do not 
move gear shift lever until car has come 
to a rest, so as not to abuse the gears, the 
teeth of which are moving in the opposite 
direction and their engagement under 


these conditions would increase the wear. 
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Fig. 8—Sectional view of Dodge rear axle assembly 
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The proper shifting of gears is easily un- 
derstood after practice. The movement 
should be made quickly, and never with 
throttle wide open, causing the motor to 
race, 


In case the car is standing still and the 
gear shift lever cannot be moved to posi- 
tion desired (because the edge of the 
teeth of the transmission gears strike 
and will not allow the sliding gear to be 
moved) release the clutch pedal slightly, 
thus permitting the clutch to partly en- 
gage and rotate the clutch shaft. Press 
out clutch pedal again, and while the 
shaft is rotating, the gear shift lever can 
be moved to any position. Great pres- 
sure on the gear shift lever is unneces- 
sary, in fact should be avoided, as it 
strains the whole shifting mechanism. 


2—Fig. 11 shows a method of checking 
up the toe-in of the front wheels. When 
checking up the alignment of .the front 
wheel, first be sure that the front axle 
is at right angle with the frame of the 
car and that it is parallel’ with the back 
axle. Take a long straight edge in the 
form of a perfectly straight board, place 
this along the side of the rear tire as 
shown in Fig. 13, and then line up front 
wheel on the same side. Now leave this 
as it is, take the straight edge and place 
it against the other rear wheel and note 
the position of the front wheel on that 
side. If an adjustment is necessary dis- 
connect tie-bar or draglink and set the 


second front wheel as you did the first 
one, 


The front wheel should tow in: about 
% in; that is, there should be that much 
more distance between the felloes at the 
back than in front. If you are having 
trouble with steering it may be attributed 
to several things all playing a little part 
in causing the trouble. Jack up the front 
axle so that both wheels are free from 
the ground. Take hold of the wheel at 
the top and bottom and work it back 
and forth. If there is an excessive 
amount of play, which might be caused by 
a worn king pin or king bushing, it can 
easily be detected. 


Should the king pin or bushing be 
worn only a small amount, the play can 
be taken up by removing the cotterpin 
and turning up the castle nut. After this 
has been tightened up so that play is 
eliminated, if you will work the wheel 
back and forth any play resulting from 
worn bearings can easily be detected. 
In this case remove the hub cap and you 
will find a nut which will enable you to 
adjust the bearing properly. It-is well 
to examine the spring clips as a shifting 
of the springs will often cause misalign- 
ment and perhaps give a decided whip- 
ping action to the steering gear. The 
king pin should be nearly vertical or at 
right angles to the axle. 


If this part, which is sometimes known 
as the steering knuckle bolt, is at too 
great an angle, a very decided whip- 
ping action will result. This trouble can 
be remedied by slipping a tapered plate 
underneath the spring which will change 
the relative position of axle to sprils 
straightening this bolt up, and will elim- 
inate the trouble. 
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The Electric System 


TAIL-LIGHT WIRING 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of the inter- 
nal connections of the Roedding signal 
device.—John Hobbs, Kansas City, Mo. 

The wiring of the internal connections 
of the Roedding tail light is shown in 
Fig. 12. 


eeceneseaeces 


CHARGING RATE 

Q—What is the charging rate of the 
generator on the 1914 model Reo?—M. 8S 
Vail, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The maximum charging rate of the 
generator, above that used for ignition 
is 12 to 15 amperes at 25 miles per acur 
with the switch on the winter side and 
8 to 10 amperes at 25 miles per hour 
with the switch on the summer side. 


The switch shown in Fig. 10 serves 
three purposes: First, to protect the 
generator, lamps, etc., when the storage 
battery is removed or disconnected. 
Second, to give a lower charging irate 
during the summer months when the 
lights are not used to any great. cxient 
and the car is driven long distances. 


This lower rate is beneficial to the 
battery as it does not evaporate the 
water as quickly, or tend to cvercharge 
it. Third, to give an increased charging 
rate during the winter months when the 
car is driven but little and the lights are 
used to quite an extent. The efficiency 
of the storage battery is quite a little 
lower in the winter time and requires 
more current to keep it up to capacity 
than in the warm weather. 


GENERATOR REGULATION 


Q—Explain how to adjust the charging 
rate of the generator used on a 1920 
Cadillac model 59.—Yoshio Ogawa, High- 
land Park, Il. 

The charging rate of the generator 
used in this system is. regulated by 
means of a third brush. This third 
brush will be exposed when the front end 
cover of the generator is removed. Mov- 
ing the third brush in the direction of 
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Fig. |2—Internal wiring of the Roedding tail light 


rotation increases the charging rate and 
moving the brush in the opposite direc- 
tion decreases it. 


The third brush is mounted on a brush 
arm which is made of two pieces. The 
part to which the brush is fastened has 
a slot through which two screws pass 
attaching it to the other part. By loosen- 
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Fig. 13—Method of adjusting front 
wheels for proper toe-in 
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Fig. 1 1—When adjusting the front wheels for toe-in, the dimensions A and B 
should be carefully measured 


ing these screws it is possible to slide 
one part upon the other, and so increase 
or decrease the length of the arm. When 
the arm is shortened the charging rate 
is decreased and of course the reverse 
would give an increase. 


Care should be taken to sand in the 
third brush carefully every time iit 
is shifted on the commutator to insure 
good contact. Place the rough side of 
a piece of sandpaper under the brush, 
when it is in the brush holder and work 
the strip back and forth holding the ends 
close together. The entire surface of 
the brush must be treated, otherwise it 
will be uneven. Th brush connections 
should be kept tightened. 


PACKARD WIRING 


1—Publish wiring diagram of the 
Packard car model 1-38 equipped with a 
speedster body. 


2—Instruct how to connect up storage 
battery for ignition instead of dry cells 
on the above mentioned car.—Earle 
Ellithorpe, Tulsa, Okla. 


1—According to our records there are 
no dry cells used. The diagram of the 
electrical system used on this model 
car appeared in the July 15 issue of 
Motor AGE. 


2—We have a faint recollection of some 
of the models that had a battery con- 
nected to the ignition system to aid in 
starting. If this is what you have we 
advise leaving it as it is or if you wish 
to use a small storage battery in place 
of the dry cells it should be connected 
in place of the dry cells now used. 
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The Ecometer 


The Ecometer is an instrument de- 
signed to be attached to the primary air 
inlet of any carbureter for the purpose 
of decreasing fuel consumption and in- 
creasing the general efficiency of the 
engine. This device allows an increased 
amount of air to enter the mixture of 
gasoline and air, above what most car- 
bureters can admit. The Ecometer, 
shown installed, is of durable construc- 
tion and automatic in action. It is easily 
installed and is claimed will increase 
the mileage at least 20 per cent. It is 
manufactured by the Ecometer Mfg. Co., 
163 Essex Ave., Orange, N. J., and the 
model for Ford cars listed at $7.50. 
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Oil-O-Mat oil cup 


Oil-O-Mat Oil Cup 


The Oil-O-Matic oil cups are designed 
to operate only when the car is in oper- 
ation. They are provided with spherical 
covers which keep out the dirt and the 
taper threads keep all the oil in. A 
plunger is balanced on the spring and 
any movement of the car causes it to 
move up and down, lifting the oil to the 
top of a standpipe from which point it is 
fed by gravity to the center opening in 
the bearing. These cups, listing at 80 
cents each are individual automatic oil 
cups, and replace grease cups, gravity 
oil cups, oil filler tips or wick oilers. 
They are made by the Champion Mfg. Co., 
74th & Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 


Gemco Tilting Steering 
Wheel 


A new steering wheel whick is being 
manufactured by the Gemco Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, is known as the Gemco full 
tilt detachable steering wheel. The 
wheel lifts away from the steering col- 


The Ecometer 


umn, thus giving the driver all of the 
room possible when getting in or out 
of the car. When placed in normal posi- 
tion it locks automatically and there is 
no danger of its getting out of order 
while driving. 

A slot in the hinge allows the wheel 
to be lifted away when it is in a tilting 
position. Many motorists are using this 
wheel for a lock by simply removing the 
steering wheel. The spider and extra 
rim are finished in polished aluminum. 
The rim is of walnut finish, corrugated 
and 17 in. in diameter. The prices range 
from $12 to $12.50. 


Bullinger'’s Ford radius rod 


Ford Radius Rod 


Bullinger’s Ford radius rod fastens to 
the frame instead of the engine crank- 
case, eliminating the chance of broken 
crankcases and engine arms. It is 
claimed to give better riding and to take 
away the necessity of following ruts in 
the road. The rod is made of high grade 
steel and it is not necessary to drill any 
holes when installing. The price as 
listed by the Bullinger Mfg. Co., 838-42 
North Wells Street, Chicago, is $10 per 
set. 


Safeguard Gasoline Gage 


The Safeguard gasoline gage is a dash 
indicator which will show the amount of 
gasoline in the tank. It is easily in- 
stalled, using the same fittings as the 
standard tank cases. A flexible shaft in 
a seamless dustproof case connects the 








Safeguard gasoline gage 


rear end with the dash indicator. This 
system is built for both pressure and 
vacuum feed, the vacuum system selling 
for $18 and the pressure system $21. 
It is manufactured by the Champion Mfg. 
Co., 74th & Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 


Felix Oil Cup for Fords 


The Felix oil cup for application to the 
spindle bolts, tie-rod pins and timer for 
the Ford car which were recently de- 
scribed in Moror Ace have left in the 
mind of the reader that the Felix oil 
cup was a wick fed cup. The Felix oil 
cup is a pressure feed cup and while it 
has a felt seat in it this is in no way 4 
wick nor is it to work or act as a wick 
oil cup. This seat serves a dual purpose, 
first, that of being a seat for the pumping 
valve, and, second, for the automatic 
feed. The oil will naturally: filter through 
felt and drop about two or three drops 
a day. 
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Eco Ceiling Air Station 


The ceiling air station is a reel for use 
in garages, service buildings or other 
places where it is desired to reach va- 
rious cars with an air hose and yet to 
have it out of the way except when 
wanted. This station consists of a hose 
reel with a patented spindle air connec- 
tion, so that the air can be drawn from 
the hose at any time. It is not equipped 
with a cut-off but is furnished with guar- 
anteed hose. Ceiling air stations are cir- 
cular steel plates rounded on a frame- 
work of cast iron. 


The patented spindle connection is of 
hard brass and each station is furnished 
with 45 ft. of 4 in. oil-resisting, guar- 
anteed air hose. The air connection is 
made by % in. pipe feeding in at rear 
end of spindle. The length of hose hang- 
ing from the reel when wound up can 
be adjusted by moving bumper ball. The 
prices range from $45 to $48. It is manu- 
factured by Western Mfg. Co., Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, 


Perfection Valve Lifter 


This valve lifter is a very handy device 
for service station mechanics and is 
adaptable for use on any T or L head 
internal combustion engine. It can also 
be applied to engines having removable 
cylinder heads with valves in the head. 
The possibility of bending valve stems 





Eco ceiling air station 
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Perfection valve lifter 


is eliminated by the fact that the jaws 
of the tool move in an absolutely direct 
perpendicular line with the plunger 
point, which rests at the center of the 
valve head. The standard model handles 
valve springs on practically all cars and 
has an extreme spread of 7% in. with an 
extreme lift of 7% in. The Porter, Inc., 
San Diego, Calif., manufacturers four 
models ranging from $6.50 to $15.50. 





Victory engine support 


Victory Engine Support 


The Victory engine support is designed 
to support the Ford engine. It is at- 
tached to the main chassis frame by 
means of four hook bolts as shown in 
the illustration. It is claimed to pre- 
vent breaking the crankcase arms, and 
by relieving the constant strain and 
vibration on these arm fasteners will 
prevent oil leaks in the crankcase. It 
is well adapted for making a permanent 
repair where crankcase arms are broken 
and it is claimed will leave the engine 
more rigid than originally. It is manu- 
factured by the Simonsen Iron Wks., 
Sioux Rapids, Ia. 
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Non-Explosive Safety 
Device 


The Kessler Non-Explosive Tube is a 
concentric fill and vent fitting which is 
designed to eliminate the danger of ex- 
plosion and fire occasioned by explosive 
liquids and their gases. Several claims 
are made for this device. First, it elim- 
inates the danger of explosions of liquids 
in all types and sizes of containers; sec- 
ond, it reduces the loss through evapora- 
tion; third, it eliminates the overhead 
vent which is now used on underground 
tank systems; fourth, it does away with 
the air vent used on our present car 
gasoline gystems, and thereby enables 
sealing the gasoline tank gas-tight. 


This device has been approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters as 
a successful means of eliminating fire 
hazard. The tubes to be used for the 
automobile gasoline tank range in price 
from $12.50 to $18. It is manufactured 
by the Non-Explosive Can & Tube Co., 
127-129 So. Green St., Chicago. 
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Jaw mYour Business 


By Wellington Gustin 





Recovery for Refusal to Accept Car Purchased 


Rules for the Dealer Laid Down by Court—The 
Outcome of the Weber Motor Car Litigation 


CASE involving some years of litiga- 
tion was recently decided, in the St. 
Louis Court of Appeals, which may 
prove a valuable lesson to dealers. The 
Weber Motor Car Co. brought suit 
against one Roberts for the purchase 
price of an automobile of 1914 model. 
It appears that a contract for sale was 
made in September, 1913, providing for 
delivery of the car to the buyer as soon 
as possible, Thereafter, the dealer, in 
December, 1913, notified the buyer that 
the car was ready for delivery and was 
at its place of business in the city of 
St. Louis. The dealer handled a car of 
a Detroit manufacturer. The buyer went 
to the dealer’s salesrooms and: informe: 
the seller that he would take out the car 
in the spring. 


Thereafter, in the spring of 1914 the 
buyer was again notified and he brought 
his wife; he looked the car over and he 
stated that he would take it out shortly. 
In June he was asked again to take 
the car out which he failed to do. Suit 
was brought by the dealer in November, 
1914, 


Evidence in the case shows that the 
dealer had on hand for delivery to the 
buyer a car of the type sold him at all 
times from December, 1915, to July, 1915, 
at which latter date the dealer had dis- 
posed of all its automobiles of the 1914 
model, as in suit. When the case was 
tried in the lower court in 1917, the 
dealer did not have in his possession for 
the purpose of delivery to the buyer, -a 
car of the type and model covered by 
the contract. However, the dealer testi- 
fied that while he could not deliver on 
the day of the trial, he thought-he could 
make delivery within thirty days, ‘as’ the 
manufacturer had informed him such a 
car could be shipped within the period 
stated. 


The Dealer’s Contention for Recovery 
The seller contended that because of 
buyer’s default in the first instance 
he Was entitled to a reasonable time to 
make delivery of the car, after ‘the buyer 
pays the price and then makes demand 
for the car and that there is no need for 


seller to get ready to deliver a 1914 


model (in 1920) the second time unless 
and until the buyer pays the purchase 


CUED OOUOREROEECOREOOCOEDEOEERRCROCCOR CRORE ODOREODERROROCE ROR RORERGRReROnOteeTEE? 


EEMINGLY knotty legal prob- 

lems are constantly arising in the 
dealer’s business, which even a slight 
knowledge of the law easily may 
solve. MOTOR AGE presents here 
the most common legal problems 
which confront the dealer. Mr. Gus- 
tin, a member of the Chicago bar, not 
only is well versed in the law relating 
to the dealer, but presents it in such 
a way as to be readily understood by 
the layman. In addition to his 
articles, Mr. Gustin will gladly answer 
such individual inquiries on knotty 
— as may be submitted to 
um. 
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price and shows thereby he intends to 
accept the car as contracted for. 


Is it not sufficient for the seller to 
merely show that, while he has not im- 
mediate possession of such article, he is 
able, thereafter, within a reasonable 
time, to acquire such an article and de- 
liver same to the buyer upon payment of 
the judgment for the purchase price?” 


Remedies Upon Refusal to Accept 


It may be well to set out here the 
remedies given a dealer against a buyer 
of an automobile who refuses to accept 
the car. The court has stated the rule, 
from a long line of court decisions to be: 

(1) Upon the refusal of a buyer to 
accept personal property, the seller may, 
if the contract has been so far performed 
by him that the property is ready for 
delivery before he has notice of the 
buyer’s intention to refuse to accept, 
treat the property as belonging to the 


‘ buyer hold it after tendering it subject 


to the latter’s order, and recover the full 


_ agreed price. 
(2) Or'he may séll the property for 


the buyer’s account, as his agent, taking 
the requisite steps, to protect the lat- 
ter’s interest and obtain the best price 
available, and then recover the difference 
between the proceeds of the sale and the 
agreed price. 


(3) Or he may treat the sale as ended 
by the buyer’s default or refusal to ac- 
cept the goods and treat the property as 
his and recover the actual loss sustained, 


which is ordinarily the difference be- 
tween the agreed price and the markei 
price. 


Remedy Chosen in Present Case 


The dealer herein adopted the first of 
the remedies as stated, and sued for the 
contract price of the automobile. The 
court held that having chosen that 
remedy it became a duty for him to hoid 
not necessarily the particular automobile 
of the 1914 type for the use of the buyer, 
but at least an automobile of like kind 
so as to be ready, upon the payment of 
the purchase price, either voluntarily or 
after judgment, to deliver same to the 
buyer. 

It was said the dealer should treat the 
car as belonging to the buyer and hold 
it for his benefit, either in his actual 
possession, or where it could be obtained 
for delivery to the buyer, as for instance 
in a storage warehouse. That he might 
secure one from the factory was not 
sufficient, there being too many contin- 
gencies that might render such impos- 
sible, from burning of the factory to 
refusal on its part to ship. 


Again, it was said that if the dealer 
thought the remedy he chose was the 
only one that would give him adequate 
compensation and redress, he could ask 
in addition to the purchase price, interest 
on same from the time of the buyer’s 
wrongful refusal to accept the property 
and could’-also recover whatever rea- 
sonable costs and expenses that could be 
shown had necessarily incurred in tak- 
ing care of the automobile which he was 
holding for the use and benefit of the 
buyer. ; 


Should Have Held Car Ready 


Further, the fact that theatitomobil 
in thevevent that it had béen kept on 
hand or stored for the buyer’s use would 
have become lessened in value and would 
in fact have become a second-hand car 
would not have excused the buyer, and 
he could not set up such loss in defense 
of the action. 


In the present case, the dealer’s mis- 
take in not holding the car ready for 
delivery was fatal error, and he lost his 
case after six years of litigation. 
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Brothers Car 1915 and early 1916 





STORAGE BATTERY, 


1264 Starter-Generator on the Dodge 
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Name of car 


previous issues 


Allen—June 17, °20 
Apperson—Aug. 5, ’20 
Auburn—Sept. 9, ’20 
Briscoe—May 6, ’20 
Buick—July 15, °20 
CasemAug. 5, ’20 
Chalmers—June 17, ’20 





and date 
on which wiring . dia- 


grams have appeared in 


Chandler—May 20, ’20 
Cole—June 10, ’20 
Crow-Elkhart—July 29, ’20 
Davis—Aug. 12, ’20—Sept. 
ye 
Dort—Aug. 12, ’20 
Elcar—May 6, ’20 
Franklin—June 3, ’20 
General Battery Charging— 
Sept. 15, °19 


General Magneto Diagram 
..—~June 15, ’19 


Grant—Aug. 12, ’20 
Hatroun—July 15, '20 


1918-'19-'20 North East System on Dodge Brothers Car. 


same as above for late 1916 and 1917 but two wire ignition system was used 


Haynes—June 24, ’20 

Hupmobile—May 27, ’20 

Internal Connections—July 
10-17-24, °19 

A oe 13, ’20 
ordan—June 10, ’20—July 
22, °20 


King—May 20, ’20 

Kissel—May 27, °’20—Aug. 
19, ’20 

Lexington—July 29, ’20 

Locomobile—June 3, ’20 


Moline-Knight—May 20, ’20 
July 22, °20 


Starting and Lighting Circuit 


Moon—July 29, ’20—Aug. 
19, ’20—Sept. 2, ’20 
Oldsmobile—Sept. 16, ’20 
Peerless—May 13, ’20 
Pierce-Arrow—July 15, °20 
Reo—July 22, ’20 
Roamer—Aug. 5, '20 
Saxon—Sept. 9, ’20 
Scripps-Booth—Aug. 26, ’20 
Stephens—Sept. 16, ’20 
Studebaker—July 1, ’20 
Stutz—July 8, ’20 
Special Systems for Fords— 
May 15-22, ’19 
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Valve Timing for 1920 Cars 





Motor Age Maintenance Data Sheet No. 115 


One of a series of weekly pages of information 
valuable to service men and dealers—save this page 


AGE 


Concluded from last week. 
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. 
VALVE TIMING | 
Measured in Degrees and Minutes | 
Intake | Exhaust Valve Clearance Valve Stems 
Opens Closes Opens Closes ane 
After After Before After Valve 
Upper Lower Bottom Top Intake Exhaust Diameter Diameter Length 
NAME AND MODEL Dead Dead Déad Dead 
Center Center Center , Center 
NN oe So ey oe eae 15 50 45 10 .004 -004 .3125 Pats ies 
ee ere 13 42 45 10 siete ohne 1.375 .312 4.5312 
ee ee 19 35 45 12 -008 -008 Zz. 375 a 
Maxwell, 1920: ...........05. 5 40 35 ea -265 -265 1.5 .3725 4.39062 
SET eee 10 40 55 2 .003 -004 2.18 -403 8.24 
Mercer, Series 5........0056- 5 55 70 15 .0055 0055 2.37 .370 9.6562 
ae” SS Se Se ayes ere 5 iets eyes DS ei% eases ver cana oe 
TIEN 5k 5 ovis na Neale arpya a es 15 50 45 10 .003 -003° 1.3125 2125 4.8125 
Mitchell, F-40..............- 10 35 41 4 -003 -003 1.5625 3715 5.625 
ee tae te 12 40 40 8 -004 -006 1.812 -437 5.687 
Monroe, S-9 & S-10.......... 5 49 49 5 378 .378 je By §.5 
Poe GAG. 5. 5... ss ce biebceess 12 40 40 8 .004 -006 1.5 3725 5.625 
BECO GOB... 60k. svete eds 10 28 40 a0 .004 -006 1.531 0723 6.046 
Moore, BOG... cei ccervees- ery eee bk sc ican .004 .005 1.75 wee 6.875 
Nash, 681-2-3-4-5-6.......... 15 38 45 10 .008 -008 1.5937 wie 5.625 
National Sextet, BB......... 7 55 52 | -003 -003 1.7812 STi 5.8125 
EE Ae ed 10 30 45 5 .005 -005 1.25 .3125 $375 
SS EP ee ee ers nthe ee Spied MRE ae cakes pene apy eal Porky 
Norwalk, A30K............ eas BEE cots MES eels ae ies eee its 
oe eee 175 36 42.5 ee .008 -008 1.125 .3125 4.875 
Ogren, 6-30...........---0- 10 40 50 4 -004 .006 1.6875 aro an 
Oldsmobile, 45-B............ 15 38 45 10 -006 .008 1.4375 .309 4.633 
Oldsmobile, 37-A............ 7.5 38 42.5 7.0 .010 .010 1.2812 .309 4.890 
Olympian, 45...........-..- + 51 45 em -003 .003 t.70 .374 5.25 
I Ms oo ga s'0, 3'e b's 97 2.83 3.64 81 -0004 -0004 ee iste re 
Owen Magnetic, 60.......... ewe wae awe ssupes utah nani ee aa or 
a | ii 9 42 47 4 -004 .004 1.6562 .3405 6.7812 
eS eee eee 15 50 45 10 -003 -003 1.4375 3115 ae 
Palige, 6-55... 2... ccesscvne 15 50 45 10 -003 -004 1.561 .3723 6.125 
NET ee ee pececs 41 50 2 .005 -003 1.75 375 4.375 
— a rere 12 45 55 12 .004 -004 1.625 270 5.25 
eer eee 22 70 70 22 .008 -008 1.5625 371 5:5 
Piedmont, 6-30.............. ae are sate ee eceieak er Sosa sata “ae 
Piedmont, 6-40.............. iets 33 67 stave -004 -004 1.375 3125 4.75 
Pierce-Arrow, 31..........--. 5 45 45 5 -003 -003 1.620 -406 7.3745 
Pierce-Arrow, 51............- 5 45 45 5 face re aren Oued ee 
ere reer ere 10 30 45 10 -004 .006 1.5625 3725 6.937 
| pre eee cadet Coes —e tas -002 .004 1.8125 .374 6.656 
ot See 15 38 45 10 .0135 -0135 1.5 .372 5.1875 
R. & V. Knight; R...-....... 18 50 50 5 us + ae See's er Beatscs 
ALA a eee 15 40 50 6 Sleeve V1. | Sleeve V1. || Sleeve V1. || Sleeve V1. | S!eeve V1. 
ae Ea eee rerareri nt le 45 54 10 -002 -002 2.125 oon 4.1562) 
375 6.125 { 
NEES 6 oth oss. os OS esars 7 57 50 11 .004 .004 2.187 .437 5.781 ; 
eee i OS” cr re sats ksi ee +e Lore iiieiamn Ane pines Piece ‘ 
Roamer, D-4-75............. ; yee via ae a 
NEI... hc 2.53 ss axcaeck cate nF a cai saad ee tee es, 
NUE 6 okies > on causes 12 45 55 12 -003 -004 1.5 .310 4.656 
Scripps-Booth, B............ 17% 38 421% YB .008 .008 1.125 .310 4.937 
ee oe ee re 10 24 45 5 .004 .006 1.625 3125 S. ; 
OE Se Seer as fe res 10 28 40 2.5 .004 -006 1.531 .3723 6.046 j 
OS See ere sep se cca ve ae sale se arene Ae 
ER as oss moe see ne wee ae care cakes ve eee —- piers she ces 
Eee 6 53 42% 18% -004 -006 1.625 .370 1.718 ' 
SS Ee 8 45 . 8 .005 .005 1.4375 4375 Vi } 
Stanley Steamer............. Ba sonigl er ane vied crane ea icia otal eens Sache | 
SS eee : hand Reich bol re shane lend ete es re 
RII, ok. Sts olnte ein 6 4 tie 5 49 44 5 -003 -004 1.75 | 3125 5.5 
Studebaker, E J-40.......... ies —- mck Sets ihe re roe vias ee 
Studebaker, E H-50..... beak 7-30 37-30 47 11 .008 .008 1.875 375 6.125 
Studebaker, E G-60.......... ae — ae Mie ae Wiis Ress oe Bec 
NS ik atare nis a phi is eso oe cabin as aay aie “ge Pedi dieters hea e 
NES ci5.4 sONS ad ed Roe 1.18 4.24 5.88 1.18 .002 -003 1.75 .374 3.9375 
NS 5's, b's S Kiwis taraes KER 5 37 47 10 .003 .004 1.875 .375 eave 
NON 6 TN ke eal Shei 8 45 45 8 .003 .004 1.5625 .4375 8.25 { 
UMC 5 acs alg iecp srs.4.0 1 enh Abe 2 4 .3725 5.625 
Teer ih 10 / .372 6.2343 
remot, GOB... ees s 12 40 40 8 003 -003 1.6718 .372 5.7656 
Willys-Knight, 20............ 15 20 50 80 Siéeve V1. | Sleeve V1. || Sleeve V1. || Sleeve VI: | Sleeve VI. 
es 8 45 45 8 .002 .004 1.75 -4375 6.375 
ee | 13 45 54 8 006 .006 1.9375 4375 8.5 
A Pe ee ee 15 45 45 10 -004 .006 4 -4375 6.25 











*American intake valve opens before upper dead center. 
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ECCENTRIC DISK 


Stud or Pipe 


SING a pipe “Tee,” short section of 
pipe and a hardened steel knurled 
disc, assembled as is shown in the sketch 
above, provides a servicable stud turn- 
ing or pipe turning tool that will adjust 
itself to various sizes of parts. 
An extra heavy pipe “Tee” is cut with 
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ENGAGE THE PIVOT 
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THIS PART CRIPS THE STUD OR PIPE TO BE 
TURNED ‘ 
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Tuming Tool 


a cross slot for the insertion of the 
knurled member. Before making the cut 
the handle is screwed providing a double 
thickness of metal where the roller pin 
is put through. The hole in the roller 
is drilled off the center a quarter inch 
or more. The method of using this tool 
is obvious. The size is variable and 
while the smaller size will serve as a 
stud wrench a larger size is more fitted 
as a pipe wrench. 


ints 


Vise Fixture For Punching 
Holes in Sheet Metal 


Two steel jaws with a punch pin and 
hole when added to vise makes a rapid 
method of punching holes in sheet metal. 
These jaws can either be straight-faced 
or rounded as required for punching 
holes in brake bands. By making sev- 
eral sizes of-holes in these same parts 
various sizes of holes may be punched 
by only changing the position of the 
punch. 


‘Clamps With Adjustable 
Jaws 


A clamp that is convenient for use in 
the shop is shown in the sketch. This 
clamp’ is provided with pivoted screw 
bearings and in addition to being as 
serviceable as the parallel jaw clamp, 
the clamp can readily be set to hold 
parts of most any shape and in any posi- 
tions. The details of this clamp can be 
understood from the sketch. 


Instead of tapping the screw holes 
into the jaws, these are tapped into two 
cylindrical pieces of cold rolled steel. 
Two similar pieces have drilled holes 
through them. The jaws are drilled for 
the pivot pins and have elongated slots 
at right angles to the holes. 
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PIVOT PIN aoe 


FOR CIRCULAR 
SHEET METAL 
BRAKE BANDS 











JAWS ADJUSTABLE TO PRACTICALLY ANY ANGLES 


Clamp with adjustable jaws which can be made to 


‘hold parts of almost any shape 


PLAN VIEW 









COPPER PLATE 
SUPPORTS 


SEVERAL SIZES OF 
PUNCH PINS 























SIDE VIEW 


Vise fixture for punching holes in sheet metal at a 


rapid rate 
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ab iia, Fo ae to 
bememmene itil: eeshemm? iad | eee Lo OM 
woug | SERREASE tes = eeaedee ©): 1g CUST ERS 
| oe a Bsr THINK OF YOU? 
l : ey Sg : : : a 
Sart ger gS + Concluded fro 8 
po: e: y : (Concluded from page 8.) 
: ; §..§ ; en “te w 
adéy | SSS k KS deme (oS | SS: :SS8l 6 7 , . 
ab) wilt | ( S8eas2 Stass 88 SE: See/5 lhe chart will tell the dealer what his customers 
| : :BeCeee :Beece 22 ::22::288/= | think of his busi It is goi 
pee | EB BBRBS BSREe SA: CAE: REELS nk of his business. It 1s going to show him those 
= | ‘aaa es qorson, customers that like his methods and those who do not. s 
oulsuo osaaaawo -Ss gs oS 3 
A mulddong| S8Ee9ss99eeeeebegseees 'BBE|S But, as stated before, the blank spaces can be inter- 
|, S388 3< EEL 16s i S j 
c« > ma | Za SESS sop SSSsebeceeed Sesle preted in more ways than one, as for instance, where a 
ct vis (Gdwawhe  stcnecasasned See. 1 wants to do his own repair work. But, in this case 
, t ae sss S3ss + : sim ‘ * ° 
‘o) miuiny | Ba aaaaa $aaesseaeddd 44 sBGSl a the dealer should try to interest the owner so the latter 
ce LRADADAALAAADRAARRADAD AAs 7 will desire to bring his car in for service when neces- 
81100 Oy | SSSOOCSSH*HOCONSEMSS ‘OCOD OOS Sary. 
2 tO OOD eS — ehh -\aehenheee é ~ 
| eo or iS) 2 A letter, personal visit, or telephone call to an owner 
n sinng | SIARAVASLARISLS°RBAVVAS gaws % who has a lot of blanks after his name can be resorted 
+—amea | RERSSE Te SSSSSE ee O |= | to in trying to find out what is keeping him away. But 
‘dus | SARaes 2 -SSaqss ‘LkSSses : : ‘| only by making a chart simil h i 
ov aut s|Zegged Sado | TRE2R8 : | ||? y by g a chart similar to the one shown will 
ff —J M4 tits :SBSBES 38 Shad ae the dealer know with whom he should get in touch. 
9 ont nt ° . « ‘ et * e e 
ae Seine dds: pli: 2 You may see a man in your place of business once and 
OWA | scascesesam Ses: or eee 1 i ; 
55553354 Aggee 2: BEERS le take for granted he is a steady customer, but the time 
QOZALD BOOCS :B : : 0090: : 5 | you happened to see him may have been his farewell 
aa F: ° 2 : 14¢] 
= soresouaa | $ei:: ¢ : ¢ g visit for some good reason. The chart shows you the 
oop | SEBR >: SSRESES SSSSes asEE ae paar , aL 
eo) 6588 : : (65265666 BEzz ER GEES < farewell visits and the altogether infrequent visits. 
ffm on Sede tinted PPHePPrrYr YY D) 
6 pemwal Pos «2 | S8ee Pee SSS Soon FFSPSFSS Seve < M b S M 
2D REST RS CRE SHO OCHRE EER SOS aybe Some M 
= ss” BRR RAR SARAARARoRARRARARARAA » y echanic Blundered 
Agynd ae : o ‘f ay ¢ 
é) 1M y SE 888388080883 8.0.0 : 1889 :888 g You may learn from the chart that many of your 
4 bt 1 7, 7 Ae .: e 7 
— wa no Sepang orem ia c customers who are women do not like to come to your 
SSSSSSSES SESSEESESS $$$ 8)": i i it i 
ruvooo | $ERSSEES  SEEEEEEEE. . 228! 6 service station because it is not clean and has no pro- 
pio _ |BBEBBEESS<PPSEES SEER <<<be5>) 2 | vision for their comfort while waiting f i 
5 ae aa wae 2 om while waiting for their cars. 
IM |Berrees 2 8a zee|" | Or, some mechanic in his working clothes may have 
“ UO LOOOUUOUWOWOUUUOKMOOUO| & . i f i 
Y ——_—| 90409 JOOOSOGOSSY ea A080! & through carelessness, seated himself in some woman’s 
©, as ~_ Hl omnnanmm ‘eniante ‘me (Neow 4 sedan, much to her dislike. 
* . ~ ° 
S) jemea | 2 3 By making a chart and finding out the reasons behind 
jo oyvyW S F sas = Seeeclf c i 
SESEEESSSSES SEEESEES xc 1 the blank spaces you will not have to guess why people 
oh -/ BESOOOOOGOES' OMOOSS | ; who should be your steady customers stay awa ou 
= y y, y 
xo ON | ttre tert ttt ttt tt tt & : 7AT : : : 
saci rt slide ernest dk will KNOW and what is more you will be able to “hang 
ee me ret ret et et rt ret et et et et et et ett et et et et et et > b- 
om ||. amet | itt: cocrceotss | | it on someone”. If a mechanic blundered, your records 
NANAANNANSONSSOONSCAAAAANNOAS ; 
~ du. , |BRRBANAACASSSoAcaaaaaAsAAs ¢ | will show who he was and the matter can be taken up 
= cum |pRe® & 2 oul , ‘ — —— bs some owner goes to another shop because 
OD oat ) EE, that shop does the work i i 
éaa coon | ganaeaeaeresgasantgreagnas|$ | Oo a ; oi soe tale a . Rp Sr 
ities nae = £ st equip your shop with speeding-up machiner 
Aqwedeg sss S S 2 wm ‘ y- 
— STEN SESSREESERSESSSESSSERS SESE . If after sifting down what the chart shows you find 
SDEDPiiitiiiririiin: owners who think they can grind and reseat valves 
1 ’ . ; P pe 
= | fitg: ) Re aagese better than your service station, or adjust a pinion and 
. | Sigg iiiiigsg::: gids ring gear, then you have not sold these owners on your 
: ‘ 8. es. 5 eee ke Cee: os ae : r 
= ¢ Bede Fe ae service. You have not made them understand that 
oS: = gel gee ye Se . . . . . 
}e: 5:8 3252 : TE a “SEE a certain jobs like these require machinery and men of 
. oe = og te o ° | o «6 me ee ° ° be 
oe ; . Se wea: On8 : = 8 § a the right kind and that you have the machinery and 
o Bolg i: Opes: wee doe sg =| men. 
= - - 98.65 | mag: ‘898: 13 
So: < | ‘at e + F tig a © eo 
a in (O : 2.86 = Bw +S a * is hs 
pO: ARES: dre: 38 eS io Its Value Broadens with Use 
<— me = BS se 583  - es he : : 
> E seat Ber: 3 S55 7 And so we might go on indefinitely to show the value 
i os J on. i . - 2 2 
., | Be. B88 8335 <a 8 of the chart. Each time the dealer looks at it he may 
80 , ee 8 gwoe::38 6 7 . . . ‘ 
‘o) eee gee: gas: :€ $33: :)~ learn new lessons. He may see he is handling a make 
S: 88a¢ faa: 8 883: :/4 - is di i 
— AB: amie: app : BABA: 18 of car that is difficult to service properly, or one on 
O eR ne ae which the units are more or less inaccessible. Having 
“ae a eae | a } . ‘ 
3 pb i is a tc ess} = | made the chart and found out what his customers think 
ee: 8 's ety tS eee ; : 
3 SESS : : . Bie 88 >: :::}8 | of his service, the dealer must go about and do those 
ere thet A tig > . Deen vay ; 
3 cet et eee NE ‘gal 3 things the chart shows he ought to do to get as close 
, rf pad 8 conme Bg 32:6 |= as he can to one-hundred per cent of the potential posst- 
iE = g soi wg OR ed) Sant bilities of his territory. 
« & adg¢ S04. 8 2s 
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Yom the 
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(danpses at the\\ jortcl O 


COMING MOTOR EVENTS 


Cincinnati 

Memphis, Tenn 
Buffalo 

Minneapolis 
Northampton, Mass 


...Annual Passenger Car Show... 


Automobile Shows 


Sept. 18-25 
Sept. 25-Oct. 2 
esse 27- er 3 


Annual Passenger and Commercial Car Show. 
Closed Car Show 

Closed Car Show... Bi 

Annual Automobile Show.. 

Annual Automobile Show... 





ada City, N. J 
ew 


Automobile Salon .. 





Chicago 
New York 


Automotive Equipment Show... 


National Passenger Car Show... Jan. 8- 15, 1921 





Chicago 


...Jan, 29-Feb. 4, 1921 





ON SE Rees -~Winter Show... 


Peoria, IIl... 
Los Angeles, ‘Cal. 
Columbus, O 


nee OED epeae ee oe eae 


London 


a "SG EE See: 
...Motor Show... 


Sydney, Australia... 
Brussels 


Allentown, Pa... 
Los Angeles, Cal... 


Atlantic City............. 


Cincinnati 


Chicago .... 
Greensboro, N. C 


...National Implement and Power Farming Show... 


National + —earaelh Car Show... 
. aut Feb. 5-12, 1921 


Tractor Sees. 

. ...Sept. 17-26 

National Tractor and -‘sacteeoaneaila Show of the West... Sept. 20-26 

National Tractor Show... ES Feb. 6-12, 1921 
Foreign Shows 

Commercial Vehicles, Exhibition, Ctyepte. at -October 

Passenger Car Show, Olympia.. ....................... <iesiaseed ‘November 4-13 

Olympia Motor Exhibition ich ache sapiewe baie tists -Nov. 6-13 

lieediobacacect —oapiebbiganefaniabeigesosmnnncupveqnensanens Jan. 7, 1921 

Automobile SHOW... 0... cscs. sccsssssecseeseesesseeeneene Cee Dec. 10 

ag 
RET ERE ee ae Pe ED ae ee Sept. 25 


I Raiticacis ciiencagicestaachsctamnsuoresssiceckccin ghieealinceoces aes ... Nov. 25 


Conventions 


....National Implement and Vehicle Assn. Twenty-seventh 


Annual Convention Oct. 20, 21, 22 
Ohio Automobile Trade Assn. Fourth Annual Convention 





Dec. 8-01 
. A. D. A. Annual Meeting Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1921 
Carolina Automotive Trade Assn Sept. 24-25 











The Farmers Sell Their Produce from Motor Trucks 








Farmers in the vicinity of Seis York do not seem to depend upon the commission 
merchant to dispose of their produce. Here are pictures showing to what extent 
trucks are used on market days and the facility with which the farmer sells his 
stocks direct to the corner grocery store, and others, through bartering beside 


his own truck 


September 238, 192u 


ordiom 


OUOCOUEOEOEDEOCOEEDESOEROODRORORORGDOEEEGOTOSORGORORURTORGD OED ODS DOSE OROORODED ROSY 


BUSINESS NOTES 


CUEPEOUCOREOOOREEORORCORUCCEOREEORCOECOCCORSEEEUCERGCECCEOCEEOROCOCRORRCERGRtOOEE 
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The Standard Racine Rubber Co., Jefferson 
and Oneida Streets, Milwaukee, distributor of 
Racine tires in Wisconsin and upper Michigan, 
$150,00 masenaed its capital stock from $75,000 to 

The toes Sales & Service Co., Philadelphia, 
has taken the agency for D trucks, the 
territory to comprise four counties in Pennsyl- 
vania, seven in New Jersey and the entire state 
of Delaware. Five new dealers have been estab- 
lished within the last three weeks by this 
concern. 


The Nash Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
taken over the distribution of the Nash passen- 
ger cars and trucks from the Kansas City branch 
of the Neal Motors Co., whose Nash contract 
expired Sept. 1. The Neal company continues as 
retail sales representative of the Nash in Hutch- 
inson, Kans., Joplin, Mo., and Topeka. G. A. 
Munden, formerly retail sales manager of the 
Kansas City branch of the Neal company, will 
act as retail sales manager of the new Nash com- 
pany. A new $250,000 sales and service building 
of the Nash company will be completed and 
ready for occupancy about Nov. 1. 


The Hartshorn Auto Co., Ford distributor in 
Owosso, Mich., is erecting an addition 72 by 122 
sq. ft., the first floor to be used for a salesroom 
and offices and the upper floor as the service 
department. 


N. J. Crone, sales manager for the Baker- 
Fisk-Hugill Co., Dort distributors in Detroit and 
Cleveland, has been promoted to general mana- 
ger. He has had four years’ service with the 
company, starting as a salesman. His ability 
for arousing enthusiasm on the part of his sales 
force with unique contests, that resulted in a 
record sale of Dort cars for 1919 was directly 
responsible for the promotion. 


The Auto Sales Co., distributorsa,for Buick 
and Dodge cars and International Harvester Co., 
products in Owosso, Mich., is moving into a 
handsome _ four-story structure, three floors of 
which will be occupied by the company in mar- 
keting the cars, trucks and tractors handled by 
it in that territory. 


The Dort Distributing Co., headed by Gov. 
Albert E. Sleeper, of Michigan, has taken over 
a block of territory including Virginia, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia, in which it 
will handle Dort distribution. 


Buick Motor Car Co. has opened a new branch 
at El Paso, Texas, under the management of 
. A. Hart, formerly in charge of the Buick 
branch in Detroit. 


The Wolverine Auto Sales Co., capitalized at 

$45,000, will erect a new building at Lansing, 
Mich., in which to market Studebaker cars. 
FE, Heller, president of the company by purchase 
of the interests of G. H. Rowley, secretary, has 
secured control of the company, which before 
the incorporation had been in existence as a 
partnership, handling Studebaker cars, Federal 
trucks and Detroit trailers. 


Fletcher Auto Co., Bay City, Mich., will handle 
Duplex trucks in Bay and Midland counties in 
Michigan. The company also markets Hudson- 
Essex and Dort cars in that territory. 


The Wells Buick Co., which has been distrib- 
uting Buick cars in Benton Harbor, has _ been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000. B. F. 
Wells is president of the company. 


Dort distribution in northwestern Ohio in the 
future will be handled by the Durbin Sales Co., 
in Toledo, headed by W. J. Durbin. Associated 
with him are William Fronk and John Deitrick, 
all: well known in the Ohio dealer field. 


E. F. Schuman has been made Detroit branch 
manager for the Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., 
succeeding C. W. Glany, who goes to New York 
this week to become branch manager there. 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has 
opened an office’in the Singer Building, New 
York, from which all its foreign business will 
be handled. This will also be the sales office 
for the New York and Eastern states territory 
M. M. Moore, export sales manager, will be 
in charge. 








